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PREFACE 


John Dewey was the most original and influential educa- 
tional thinker of the twentieth century. Nevertheless his educa- 
tional theory has been revealed in all its richness only to a 
handful of persons in every country. Hence a book deyoted to 
the exposition of his seminal educational theory requires no 
explanation to offer for its appearance. 

The author of a book like this must be deeply indebted to 
his many august predecessors in the field and must in all 
humility pay homage to them for their difficult pioneer work. 
The author particularly records his immeasurable debt to Profs. 
H. Horne, J. S. Brubacher, F. R. Butts, I. Edman, W. H. 
Kilpatrick and R. R. Rusk whose relevant writings have often 
proved to be sources of profound inspiration and illumination 
to him. 

The major portion of the book having been submitted as a 
thesis at the M. A. Examination of Calcutta University held 
in 1957, the book must enevitably betray its origin to all dis- 
cerning eyes. The author has decided to publish this examina- 
tion-thesis in the belief that it will gain wide recognition in 
all democratic countries from people seriously interested in 
education. The foundation for this belief is provided by the 
fact that the thesis deals with all the major aspects of Dewey's 
educational theory with a thoroughness and clarity not to 
be found in any book of comparable size and price. Moreover, 
the author things that the continuing existence of ihe 'cold 
war' and the consequent recession of democratic thinking all 
the world over demand at least as vigorous a presentation of 
Dewey's theory of (life and) education (which represents the 
pinnacle of democratic thought) as is attempted by this book. 

The thesis was prepared under the guidance of Prof. K. K. 
Mookerjee, Head of the Department of Education, Calcutta 
University. The author pays his warmest tribute to him for 
the freedom that he gave him to work out the thesis and the 
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terms of its merits, 


The critical portion of the thesis could not 


be bigger because 
of extreme limitations of space, 


The author, however, does 


Y aware that the book will Not be easy to 


But he is not in the least apologetic for 
it, as the brain-children of world’s master minds must in the 


very nature of things demand very hard thinking and intense 
Concentration for their fuil appreciation. For unavoidable 


read and assimilate. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Importance and influence of John Dewey's Philosophy and 
Philosophy of Education. 

John Dewey was the central figure of the educational world 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century. And his 
pre-eminence in the field was primarily due to the fact that 
he was the foremost interpreter of education in this period 
and that he had hammered out a philosophy of education 
which seemed to have done full justice to the dynamic ele- 
ments of the highly complex and volatile civilization of the 
twentieth century. 

His influence on American educational theory and prac- 
tice has been all-pervasive and profound, and the high his- 
toric destiny of the United States in ihe modern age has 
made for the propagation of his germinal ideas and ideals 
throughout the length and breadth of the civilized world. 
Indeed, no civilized country has been immune from the 
energising influence of John Dewey's ideas. Of course, in 
some cases this influence has taken a somewhat negative shape 
(as in the case of Soviet Russia) because of complex historical 
causes, but even then the negative reactions offer an indirect 
tribute to the dynamism of this new system of educational 


theory and practice. 


No cultured Indian can also afford to. forget what the 


dominant concepts in the realm of education in India at 
present owe to this great American. For, whatever might 
have been the political and social reasons operating behind 
the genesis of the Basic Scheme of Edacation, as an edu- 
cational programme and plan it is as much the child of 
John Dewey as of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. The 
similarities are too obstrusive to require detailed comments. 
Again, the “ Report of the Secondary Education Commission” 
(1953) which has been made the main plank of the pro- 
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gramme of reconstruction of secondary education in India 
bears to a great extent the imprint of John Dewey’s ideas 
and ideals almost on every page of its fairly big volume. 

Without indulging in further general statements let us now 
give a few citations from a number of influential sources 
which will adequately buttress our remarks concerning the 
inclusive character of John Dewey’s influence in the modern 
world. One reminder seems necessary, however. Since John 
Dewey’s position as an ‘educational Philosopher’ is inseparable 
from his position as a ‘general philosopher’ (indeed to Dewey 
this distinction was virtually non-existent) the citations which 
follow naturally comprehend both the aspects of his total 
achievement. 

Russell writes in his “History of Western Philosophy” thus— 
“John Dewey... s generally admitted to be the leading 
living philosopher of America. In this estimate I entirely con- 
cur. He has had a profound influence, not only among 


Philosophers, but on Students of education, aesthetics, and 
political theory,” 


Whitehead puts it, “John Dewey is to be classed among those 


e philosophic thought relevant to the needs 
of their own day... he is to be classed with the ancient 


Stoics, with Augustine, with Aquinas, with Locke, with Auguste 
Comte."* 


Durant thus comments : —“ 
done to prepare John Dewey 
that should express the spir 
America. |... All progressiv 
ship; and there is h 
felt his influence, 
remaking the schoo 


Circumstances left nothing un- 
iege . and to outline a philosophy 
it of an informed and conscious 
€ teachers acknowledge his leader- 
ardly a schocl in America that has not 


He was active everywhere in the task of 
Is of the world ; es 


1 Russell, B—H 


istory of Western Philosophy—p, 847 
2 Whitehead, A. 


Reconstruction in 
(Quoted on the back co 


3 Durant, Will—The Story of Philosophy Pp. 566-67 
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Morton White remarks:—*Even as an old man he was 
active in the fight for freedom throughout the world ;...... he 
was the conscience of American philosophy. It is hard to 
think of the American scene without him"'* 

The Soviet ‘Hand-book of Philosophy’ says,—-"In addition 
to denying objective truth, Dewey and the pragmatists generally 
deny causality and any necessity in nature. Pragmatism is the 
sworn enemy of materialism and especially of Marxism."* 

Hans states, *John Dewey is the representative American 
philosopher and her leading educational pioneer."* 

Kandel has it thus. *From the pcint of view of educational 
philosophy, the strongest influence in redirecting the aims of 
American education has been that of Dewey.” 

Rusk puts down his opinion thus:— We have to return 
io Pestalozzi to find an educationist who so dominated the 
educational stage as John Dewey did throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century, and he played this part by virtue of 
the fact that in him were concentrated in a special degree 
the progressive tendenies of his age and country. 

Dewey was a great educationist because he was a great 
philosopher; no one since the sophists has so intimately 
identified philosophy and education as Dewey has done.”* 


White, Morton—The Age of Analysis p. 175 
Rosenthal, M. & Judin. P.—Hand-book of Philosophy—p. 98 
Hans, Nicholas—Comaparative Education—-p. 273 

Kandel, I. L.—Comparative Education—p. 499 

Rusk, R. R.—The Doctrine of Great Educators—-p. 284 
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CHAPTER. I. 


Intellectual and Social Roots of Dewey's Philosophy: — 


Before the days of.scientific historiography and the emer- 
gence and consolidation of anthropology and sociology as 
genuine sciences, it was commonly supposed that the great 
man was the potent shaper of his age and that the latter 
had little .or no influence upon him except as a passive 
. material to be acted upon at will. The culminating expression 
of such a view is to be found in Carlyle’s “Hero and the 
Hero-worship.” But such a romantic-mystical conception of 
the relationship of the great man to his age has been defi- 
nitely superseded in the twentieth century. We now have 
the truer idea that the great man is great not because he best- 
rides his age like a colossus and moulds it like a putty, but 
because he is the focal point in whom converge all the major 
interests and forces of his age and also because by the inherent 
powers of his personality he gives a new shape to these in- 
terests and forces. Thus it is a relationship of vital interaction 
and a case of genuine two-way traffic, the great receiving in 
a 'great way and giving back in 'great way. This general 
truth js applicable to all fields of human endeavour and the 
great man in every sphere has to be viewed in the light of 
this truth. Hence a great dynamic philosophy like Dewey's 
must not be looked upon as the isolated achievement of a 
lone transcendent genius named John Dewey, but primarily 
as the product of a particular milieu which as a matrix 
moulded it and more than as a matrix supplied it with sub- 
ject-matter and content which form its vital core. Of course, 
as has already been said, it was not an inert product simply 
brought into being by its age. After its origination it also 
subjected its age to its "plastic stress." 

After these preliminary remarks of a general nature it 
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would be in order to have a look at the major influences 
which played upon the formation of Dewey's philosophy. 
Now all these influences and forces can be divided into two 
broad categories: (a) the socia! and (b) the intellectual. The 
social category comprehends all the distinctive ways in which 
the people organise their lives to realize their life purposes, 
ie. the “social institutions" and the intellectual category com- 
prehends, the currents of thought, beliefs and values etc. 
which in their totality form the so-called ‘mental climate’ of 
an age. Now let us proceed to have a direct look at these 
two groups of influences in so far as they operated in the case 
of John Dewey. 

As it is comparatively easy and interesting to lay bare the 
"intellectual roots? of an intellectual product like philosophy. 
it would be convenient and profitable to begin with these first. 


Sec. A. Influence of Hegel on Dewey. 
Mr. Morton White has remarked with pointed bril- 
liance: “It is a remarkable tribute to an enormously muddled 
but brilliant German professor of the nineteenth century that 
almost every important philosophical movement of the twen- 
tieth century begins with an attack on his views. I have in 
mind Hegel ^ The point is that Karl Marx, Kier- 
kegaard the existentialist, John Dewey, Bertrand Russell and 
G. E. Moore were at one time or another close students of 
Hegel's thought and Some of their most distinctive doctrines 
Teveal the imprint or the Scars of previous contact or struggle 
with that strange genius." Indeed it was under the tower- 
ing shadow of Hegel that Dewey’s mind first developed at 
Michigan University where he was a student of George 
S. Morris, a noted Hegelian professor and enthusiast. Though 
at a later stage he jettisoned “Hegelian dialectic? along with the 


i 
1 White, Morton— The Age of Analysis—p, 13 
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idealistic philosophy (coming under the influence of Darwi- 
nism), Dewey always testified to his deep debt to the great 
German philosopher, He speaks thus of his relationship with 
Hegel in an autobiographical sketch written when he was 
about seventy: “ the sense of divisions and separa- 


tions that were, I suppose, borne in upon me as a consequence 
of a heritage of New England culture, divisions by way of 
isolation of self from the world, of soul from the body, of 
nature from God, brought a painful oppression--or, rather, 
they were an inward laceration.” With a surging feeling of 
gratitude he added that the Hegelian philosophy had effected 
him “an immense release, a liberation." On the abiding 
nature of Hegel’s influence Dr. Rusk thus comments,—"Hege- 
lianism nevertheless left a ‘permanent deposit in Dewey’s 
thinking. Hegel’s synthesis of opposites—-of subject and object, 
spirit and matter, the divine and human—had a special attrac- 
tion for him, and throughout his later writings we find him 
constantly contesting all dualisms.”* Dr. Rusk. Prof. Horne 
and other writers have drawn pointed attention to one aspect 
of Hegel's influence on Dewey only, namely, the latter's 
attempt at reconciliation of all kinds of opposities in the true 
Hegelian manner. But to us it is all too clear that almost 
all the major lines of advance which the intrepid Dewey chalk- 
ed out for himself in his long philosophical career are traceable 
to this one primal source—the influence of Hegel. Dewey’s 
insistence on perpetual flux, constant emergence of new quali- 
ties in nature, intelligibility and objectivity of nature, inter- 
connectedness of all aspects of reality, and internality of 
relations, his enthusiasm for science, his socially oriented 
pragmatism and his modified theory of historical materialism— 
all can be traced to that vast quarry of philosophical ideas—the 


2 Adams & Montague— Contemporary American Philosophy, New 
York, 1930 Vol. IL— p. 19 
3 Rusk, R. R.—The Doctrines of the Great Educators—p. 285 
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Hegelian system, which represents one of the supreme achieve- 
ments of the human spirit. 


Sec. B. Darwinism—its Influence on Dewey. 


Dewey's whole-hearted acceptance of Darwinism is a well- 
known fact. His conception of the human mind and the 
role of the ideas in human life are based upon Darwin's 
famous theory of evolution. In fact, he wrote a whole book 
(Influence of Darwin on Philosophy-1910) treating of the 
momentous influence of Darwin on presentday philosophical 
thought. Prof. Patrick refers to the Darwinian inspiration of 
much of Dewey's thought thus: “The instrumentalist is a 
biologist and an evolutionist. He is interested in showing 
how knowledge has arisen in the evolutionary movement, and 
in pointing out the function of intelligence.”* Will Durant 
has also commented on the pervasive nature of Darwin’s 
influence on Dewey thus: “What distinguishes Dewey is the 
undisguised completeness with which he accepts the evolution 
theory. His Starting point in every field is Darwinism.” 

The famous ‘genetic method,’ of which Dewey has made 
constant use in explaining historical and social phenomena and 


for which his idealist critics have castigated him, is directly 


derivable from the logical method followed by Darwin in his 


celebrated “The Origin of Species.” Let us have Dewey him- 
self in the witness-box: «|. the modern world became 


i gi Was henceforth to control it, 
the logic of which Darwin's “Origin of Species" is the latest 


Scientific achievement — When Darwin said of Species what 


€ earth, "e pur si muove” he emancipated 
Once for all genetic and experimental ideas a. 


$ i s an organon of 
asking questions and looking f, 


or explanations.” Thus accord- 


4 Patrick —Introduc 
5 Durant, W.— 
6 Dewey, J.— i 


tion to Philosophy—p, 370 
The Story of Philosophy--p. 568 
fluence of Darwin on Philosophy—p, 8 
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ing to Dewey things have to be explained not by reference to 
supernatural causes but by their status and function in the 
surrounding environment. Evidently Dewey is thoroughly and 
frankly naturalistic and is a confirmed Darwinian. 


Sec. C. Pragmatism and Dewey. 


William James in his celebrated book “Pragmatism: A New 
Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking” (p. vii) thus spoke of 
the origin of pragmatism. “The Pragmatic Movement so-called 
.........Seems to have rather suddenly precipitated itself out of 
the air. A number of tendencies that have always existed in 
philosophy have all at once become conscious of themselves. 
collectively, and of their combined mission.” Among the 
several tendencies that became ‘conscious of themselves’ may 
be mentioned the more apparent trends of old empiricism, the 
evolutionary interpretation of life, experience and thought. 
“functionalism” in psychology and the experimentalism of the 


natural sciences. 


Pragmatism is a twentieth century phenomenon. It is a 
philosophy not in the old sense of a body of doctrines but im 
the new sense of a method of approach to philosophical prob- 
lems embodying a particular philosophical attitude. It is a 
philosophy of protest and revolt, too, the target being Hegelian 
Monistic Idealism which dominated the philosophical arena in 
the last years of the nineteenth century and the beginning years 
of the twentieth century. Its main exponents were C. S. Peirce 
and William James end later on Dewey himself (along with 
F. C. S. Schiller in Great Britain). 
feature of Pragmatism is its theory 
of truth, a theory which seeks to find the nature of truth in 
utility. Epistemology. logic. metaphysics, all are approached 
by it in the same way. Logic and even metaphysics are 
made to depend upon psychology and the view was stoutly 
maintained that due allowances must be made for the personal 


The most characteristic 
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factor in considering knowledge, in direct opposition to the 
Standpoint of the traditional intellectualist epistemology which 
held that the cognitive faculty can be viewed and studied in 
isolation and that a person's metaphysical outlook does not 


necessarily depend upon desires, wishes and purposes. 
Notwithstanding the 


attitude and method in all 
differences of emphasis and 
them. Thus Peirce w 


existence of a common pragmatic 
the major exponents of pragmatism, 
interests are also noticeable among 
as the pragmatic philosopher of science 
and logic, James was the pragmatic philosopher of religion and 
Dewey the pragmatic philosopher primarily of morals and 
Science. By the way, Dewey derived his pragmatism from 
James and not from Peirce. He was temperamentally much 
more akin to the full-blooded and warmhearted James than 
to the keen and cold logician Peirce, 
Finally, it must be admitted that 

coherence and system only in the master 
And though his primary interests were in 
and science he made Significant contributio 
logic, aesthetics, epistemology, 
sophy and theory of education 


pragmatism. gained 
ly hands of Dewey. 
the fields of morals 


Sec, D.—Positivism, Empiricism and Dewey. 


Positivism & Dewey :—The term ‘positi 
connotation. It implies a certain ‘temper of 
particular philosophica] System. As a mental 
is oriented to the everyday world and gener: 
questions about what to be or what must necessarily be to 
questions of what in fact is,” Positivistically bent thinkers 
are usually suspicious of theological and ontological doctrines 
and look upon them as camouflaged endeavours to justify and 


vism’ has two-fold 
mind’ as well as a 
temper, positivism 
ally “subordinates 
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perpetuate the ‘status quo’. They are generally of the opinion 
that philosophical enquiry should be limited to those issues to 
which definite answers can be found. The positivist is 
naturally interested in finding out solutions for particular 
problems, one by one, rather than in raising towering philo- 
sophical edifices offering shelter to all sorts of problems— 
great and small—soluble and insoluble. 

Naturally the positivistic mind is in closer harmony with the 
sciences than with any other departments of human knowledge 
and achievement. This does not imply that the positivistically 
inclined philosophers are exclusively or even chiefly, concerned 
with the natural sciences. On the other hand, the mora! and 
practical preoccupations of these philosophers are equally 
pronounced. 

The Greek Sophists and the “philosophes” of the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment in France were apparently the most 
prominent historical representatives of this trend in philosophy. 
But it is equally evident that the pragmatists of our century are 
the direct continuers of the same tradition. Among the great 
pragmatists, again, Dewey’s position is positivistic in the most 
striking way. His espousal of the cause of science and its 
experimental method, his unconcealed scorn for traditional 
speculative metaphysics and epistemology, his uncompromising 
stand with regard to revealed religion, his constant concern for 
the “problems of man”—all testify to the undoubted positivistic 
inspiration of his philosophy. 

The positivistic temper must have been infused into Dewey 
through his intimate contact with the teachings of the Greek 
Sophists, the great French revolutionary thinkers and the long 
line of English positivists beginning with Francis Bacon in the 
16th century and ending with Herbert Spencer and John Stuart 


Mill just before the days of Dewey. 
As to the influence of systematic positivism of Auguste Comte 


On pragmatism in general and Dewey in particular, we may 
perhaps profitably quote the comment of Charles Frankel: 
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“Systematic Positivism, has on the whole, not been a powerful 
school in American thought, but some of the most characteristic 
philosophic movements in America have had pronounced 
positivistic affinities. America has developed a radically 


naturalistic, and sociologically oriented, philosophy,...... sv ike 
Comte's,......... As exemplified by John Dewey....this philo- 
Sophy holds a different conception of science from comte's, 


Scientific circles in the nineteenth century. 


—Though Dewey has been rather 


Sophical exponents of Empiricism 
like Locke and his disciples in England, and France (Locke's 
i bach, Lamettrie, Condillac, Helvi- 
Sensationalists’), yet hig Philosophy 


n a basic sense, 


tius and others are known as * 


7 Frankel, Charles— A History of Philosophical Systems—p. 337 
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forms as logical analysis, positivism, pragmatism etc., Donald 
S. Mackay has pointed to the empiricist affiliation of pragmatism 
thus: “What were the leading iendencies of thought involved in 
the pragmatic movement? The most obvious is the attitude 
and way of thinking that characterised British empiricists from 
Bacon to Mill, and which the latter had described as *the method 
of detail".* 


Sec. E. Influence of Scientific Experimentalism on Dewey. 


The very fact that Dewey was profoundly influenced by 
positivism, evolutionism, and empiricism, naturally gives rise 
to the expectation that he would: be a stout champion of 
science and the scientific experimental method. As a 
matter of fact, that expectation was fulfilled and overfulfilled. 
too. For Dewey christened his own particular brand of 
pragmatism as experimentalism" and all through his life 
vigorously pleaded for the extension of the experimental attitude 
and. habits of action into other domains of human interests and 
fields of investigation ( including philosophy ). He did not mean, 
of course, that laboratories could be installed and experiments 
conducted in these fields but that the experimentalist’s frame 
of mind and mode of approach to problems would be of great 
help in the matter of making enquiries more factual and 
fruitful In fact, some of his writings give the impression that 
he believed that a consistent use of the scientific experimental 
method can obviate all disagreements even over questions of 
value. It may be mentioned here that Dewey’s attitude towards 

“and conception of science bear close resemblance to those of 
the Logical Positivists and the Marxists. 


Sec. F. Influence of Humanism on Dewey. 


The whole pragmatist movement is man-oriented. It is 
Unmistakably a humanist philosophy centring all its interests 


ee ee e 
8 Frankel, Charles--A History of Philosophical Systems—p. 394 
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on the human scene and things which are significant to man. 
It is, so to say, the science of human interests. Reflecting in 
the best humanist vein on the history of philoscphy Dewey 
remarked, “As I read Plato, philosophy began with some sense 
of its essentially political basis and mission—a recognition that 
its problems were those of the organisation of a just scoial order. 
But it soon got lost in dreams of another world."? Being à 
humanist philosopher Dewey naturally rejected metaphysics a$ 
the docile chamber-maid of theology and placed man, that 
cosmic particie, in the very centre of his throbbing philosophical 
cosmos. The eloquent comment of Prof. Nicholas Hans on 
Dewey's humanism is worth-quoting in this connection: "The 
last outstanding representative of the humanist tradition is ar 
American, John Dewey.......... Dewey himself gave three 
names to his philosophy: Pragmatism, Humanism, Experi- 
mentalism. His philosophy is pragmatic in subordinating 
thought to action. It is humanist in locating all values within 
the stream of human experience., Ye 


G: Liberalism and Dewey, 


Closely allied to the humanistic inspiration of Dewey is his 
liberalism. A. K. Rogers has justly remarked: “And this 
suggests the underlying motive of Dewey’s philosophy: it is 
an attempt to furnish a sound logical basis for progress. Prag- 
matism is the experimental use of intelligence to liberate and 
liberalise action." This liberalism foun 


in all the fields which Dewey covered in his long career as à 


philosopher and thinker—education, politics, social philosophy, 
Science and scientific methodology, philosophy (in all its major 
branches) etc, In fact, the liberal spirit was the Alpha and 
Omega of Dewey's life and philosophy and no words of con- 
demnation were more frequent on his lips (and sounded with: 


d eloquent expression. 


9 Dewey, John—Influence of 
10 Hans, Nicholas— 
11 
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greater tang and resonance ) than ‘conservative’ and "reactionary." 
In the educational field the ‘reactionaries’ to him were the. 
idealists, "essentialists," and “perennialists”; in the social- 
Political field, the racists, capitalists, fascists and communists, 
etc ; and in the field of general philosophy the whole numberless 
brood of idealism. Hence Bertrand Russell has remarked with. 
considerable justice that like William James, Dewey held aloft 
the banner of New England liberalism even when some of the- 
descendants of the New Englanders had thrown it away with 
Shocking unceremoniousness. In reality, in an age of receding 
liberalism when anti-liberal ideologies of the ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ 
varieties had made considerable headway on a world-wide front, 
it was a divine sight to see this venerable figure fight with a 
Titan’s energy for the upholding of the undying ideas of 
liberalism. Prof. A. Wolf’s characterization of Dewey’s works. 
seems most apposite in this context: “And what chiefy prompted 
his desire to produce such a joint, practical logic was his 
enthusiasm for social progress towards liberalism in the highest 
and widest sense of the term.” 

It should be added, however, that Dewey’s liberalism was. 
of the socially-criented variety, drawing inspiration from the 
ideals of French humanitarianism and not from the laissez 
faire liberalism of conservative England. Indeed, Dewey's con- 
ception of a democratic society is the lusty child of his liberal 
Spirit: “A democracy is more than of form of Government, it 
is primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint com- 
municated experience." 


The Social roots of Dewey's Philosophy. 
It will be apparent from our discussion of the diverse in- 
tellectual forces which exerted influence upon Dewey that almost 
all of them belonged to the nineteenth century. And this is 


VE. oh etii un. ced 
12 Wolf, A.—Outline of Modern Knowledge—Ed.—Dr. Rose— 


p. 578 " 
13 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education— p. 115 
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to be expected. For a man’s personality and mental outlook 
are mainly shaped by the forces which operate during iis 
childhood and youth. The first forty years of the life ofi Dewey 
falling within the boundaries of the nineteenth century, it was 
inevitable that 19th century influences would play the most 
dominating role in thé formation of his mind. Accordingly, to 
find out thé social forces which influenced him one has to g0 
to America and Europe of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Hence the picture of social forces which follows i$ 
of the second half of the nineteenth century. 


A. The Role of the Economic Forces. 


There is a difference of opinion among sociologists and 
historians concerning the relative importance of the various 
factors which shape the historical reality. Some place exclu- 
sive emphasis upon one factor like the economic one, some oD 
a combination of two or more of such factors as the political 
one, great individuals, great ideas, geographical and biological 


factors, etc. But very like consensus has been achieved with 
regard to one point at least—that 
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as an economic device emerged into existence and the expan- 

Sion of its dimensions proceeded with such enormous pace 

that within a few decades it had its iron grip upon all the . 
available raw materials and natural resources as well as upon 

the railways, factories and other newly forged means of 

production, exchange and distribution. 

No doubt industrial capitalism declared itself in favour of 
equal opportunities for all. But the translation of the ideal 
into reality to any such degree as was claimed was rendered 
impossible by the operation of forces like the shutting of the 
frontier, the expansion of monopoly, the system of factory 
Production, developing accumulation of wealth in a few hands 
and the domination of the governmental machinery by the rich. 

During all this time the capitalist millionaires utilised the 
laissez faire individualistic ideals of ‘historic liberalism’ to de- 
fend their new role in society and the newly emerged. industrial 
labour was making free use of the social humanitarian ideals 
and ideas of the same liberalism to secure a realisation of its 
Separate rights. 

The above facts go a long way towards explaining the 
dominant characteristics of Dewey's thoughts—philosophical 
and social. Problems of industrial capitalist society, it must 
be admitted, were always uppermost in his thoughts and his 

. Philosophy (general and educational) was prímarily an bur 
to re-orient the lives and outlooks of the moderns against 
background of the stupendous possibilities of development 
liberated by the new industrial age. His constant nd 
On socialised living, on the necessity for pu wo uf 
Social communication, on the need for oe Pe ne 
in every domain of human endeavour are all easily exp?^ 
i ; ue e in outline. 
™ the light of (he economic reality limned abov 


B. The Role of the Political Factor. à 

i ican poli- 

. Pregnant with possibilities for the sp o Wa EL is 
"ial Tite was the progressive expansion © su 
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ing wider and wider segments of population throughout the 
19th century. While the century began, the right of voting 
was hedged in by property and religious qualifications, but 
by the mid-century universal manhood suffrage for the white 
population was an established fact. With the promulgation 
of the Emancipation Proclamation and the passing of succes- 
sive amendments to the Constitution, the liberal principle of 
‘universal manhood suffrage’, including all the elements of the 
population was realised in practice, though various wily methods 
of sabotaging the principle were invented in the South. Heroic 
attempts were made all through the century to extend the 
voting tights to women but success came on a state-wide basis 
only in the 1890's in a small number of States. For success 
On a national scale one had to wait until the Nineteenth 
Amendment in 1920, 

Simultaneously democracy scored further victories through 
the efforts of the labour and agrarian patties. 


fications were abrogated and ‘party ballots’ w 
secret ballots. 


Property quali- 


juntas. All 
oral process 
Against such 


itself in Dewey. Dewey 
sopher par excellence, 


C. The Role of the Humanitarian Movement, 


Underlying the diverse political developments of the nine- 


teenth century were {wo basic conceptions regarding the role 
of the State in American political life. One of these might 
be christened “individualism,” the child of one of the two 
types of historical liberalism, It boosted the role of the indi- 
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vidual so much that it stood for a laissez faire conception of 
the state in which progress was believed to be most certain, 
if the government allowed the individuals to further their 
Separate interests without regulative control This individua- 
listic conception of the government not only chimed well with 
the interests of the capitalist class, but conditions of life in 
the first half of the nineteenth century also appeared to faci- 
litate its adoption by large numbers of independent farmers 
and small owners. 

However, in the latter half of the century, recurrent busi- 
ness crises, the concentration of wealth into fewer and fewer 
hands and the spread of poverty and bad service-conditions, 
conduced to a vigorous growth of humanitarian ideas. And 
this humanitarianism was the offspring of the second type of 
liberalism, according to which, government is the only agency 
that can cope with the marauding activities of Big Business 
and as such it should become much more active in furthering 
popular welfare and humanising the conditions under which 
millions had to earn their living. 

Reformers of many hues and tints, ranging from innocuous 
sponsors of charity and social legislation to vigorous cham- 
pions of socialism, began to demand greater governmental inter- 
ference in public affairs. Fragmentary political parties, labour 
organisations, agrarian organisations, scholars, intellectuals and 
savants pleaded for reform much in the spirit of the liberal, 
social-democratic and humanitarian doctrines of old Europe. 
The feeling that “there ought to be a law" was deeply in- 
grained in the Americau tradition and various claims for 
diverse types of legislation were made with mounting vigour 
and insistence. 

Hand in hand with this demand for ameliorative legislation 
went clamorous agitation for public education. abolition of 
slavery, for prohibition and for women's rights. At the turn 
of the century slavery had been done away with and progress 
in the sphere of public education had surpassed that in most 
Other spheres. 
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Now, is it at all difficult to trace the militant humanism 
of Dewey to this broad-based movement of humanitarianism 
which swept the face of America all through the nineteenth 
century and particularly in its closing decades ? It is as clear 
as day-light that Dewey was the child of his own age in this 
Tespect as in all other important matters, ` 


Verily, the age is the mighty mother of the genius and the 
fool alike. 


D. Nationalism and Imperialism. 

Seeing the light in an international revolutionary war, the 
new American nation tried to keep out of foreign entangle- 
ments during the earliest stage. But Madison took a plunge 
in 1812 and as a consequence of the war of 1812, a vigorous 


tide of national feeling swept the country. 
America set out to possess a whole 


chases and armed conflicts (with Mexico and various Indian 
tribes). Repeated successes swelied the rising tide but for a 
time during the Civil War it appeared as though the whole 
movement would be dammed up for good. But the vast shake- 
up of the Civil War was weathered well by the nation and 
the spirit of nationalism became a 

Towards 
for embarki 


Nationalistic 
continent by pacts, pur- 


S triumphant as ever. 

the end of the century the virile nation was set 
ng upon predatory imperialistic ventures, 
the highway to imperial brigandage was, 
high-falutin | intentions. The 


though 


as usual, paved with 
Spanish-American War, the 


. the Philipines, Guam and Hawaii 


. 


€conomic conditions, the above- 
olitical features of the American 
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his full-blooded humanism, his buoyant optimism, continuous 
upholding of the idea of progress and his ingrained belief in 
the lofty historic mission of the Americans—are all easily 
traceable to the stimulations offered by the great political 
developments of ninteenth century America. 


E. The Religious Background. 


Religion is another institution which exterted considerable 
influence (though negative) upon John Dewey. 

America continued to remain a Protestant-dominated country 
during the nineteenth century, but Protestantism was not -as 
all-pervasive in its infiuence towards the end of the century 
as it was at its beginning. Though highly important princi- 
ples of liberty of conscience and separation of the Church and 


the State had been achieved by the energetic efforts of the de- 
mocratic and. liberal forces of the late eighteenth and the 


early nineteenth centuries, yet conservative religious forces 
went on working in close collaboration with their economic 
and political counterparts. However, as the century wore on, 
the increasing secular emphasis in life, generated by industrialism, 
urbanisation and intellectual movements influenced organised 
religions in various ways. The most potent intellectual and 
secular threat to the Churches was, of course, offered by the 
theory of evolution which was a veritable dagger pointed at 
the heart of revealed religion. 

This secularist upheaval evidently shed a tremendous in- 
fluence upon Dewey's outlook upon life, for he remained to 
the end of his life a virile champion of secularism and a mortal 
enemy of organised religions. Prof. Nicholas Hans is eminently 
justified when he says, "In his attitude towards any revealed 
religion Dewey is definitely negative. His philosophy is can- 
didly relativistic and refutes any absolute ideas and truths."'* 


14 Hans, Nicholas Prof—Comparative Education p. 194 
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F. Changes in the Functions of Family. 


The last phase of Society to which we shall pay attention 
is the family. Whenever we try to think of the family, we 
generally visualise it as a more or less stable association of 
husband and wife with or without children or of a single man 
or woman with children. The sex and tbe parental functions 
appear to be its most dominant features. 

But the family is not necessarily restricted to these indi- 
viduals and functions. History has witnessed a vast diversity 
in its structure and: functions. 

Now since the’ family has always played (among other 
things) a vital role in the education of children, it has never 
ceased to receive due attention from social thinkers and edu- 
cational philosophers. A highly conscious sociologically orient- 
ed thinker as he was, Dewey was naturally deeply interested 
in the role and function of the family in the matter of the 
education of children and was greatly concerned about the 
Tapid process of transformation through which this institution 
had been passing for some time past. 

The change that has overtaken the family has been thus 
described by Mclvar and Page :— “Throughout the whole 
range of western civilisation the patriarchal family system 
has dissolved... ...Ihe patriarchal family was upheld by 
authority, buttressed by the religious and political traditions 
conformable to an agricultural economy. The authority has 
departed, the traditions have been eclipsed and the old economy 
has been undermined and revolutionised... 


K "To-day the economic divisions of labour and the parallel 
Increase of specific social agencies have greatly diminished 
common participation in the various interests of life, whether 
in work or play. The Process is still eoi j 

The role of philosophy being, 
of effective adjustment of societ 


according to him, the securing 
y to changing conditions of 
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life, Dewey paid a great deal of attention to the changes 
which were taking place in the structure and functions of the 
family and prescribed definite remedies for the resultant malad- 
justment in the education of the children. By the way. his 
efforts in this direction form a glorious chapter in the history 
of modern educational theory. 


CHAPTER II. 


Dewey's Conception of Philosophy and Philosophy of 
Education. 


A. Nature of Philosophy. 


In a domain like Philosophy, where the objects of search 
are eternally elusive and the quest is almost timeless, it is 
not to be expected that a participant in the search will pro- 
duce anything which is definitive or final, precluding all con- 
troversy. Hence the worth of a ‘seeker’ here is to be judged 
mainly by the freshness and vigour of his 
than by the immediate fruitfulness of his 
by this criterion John Dewey is a great 
approach to all problems is always charac 
crucial qualities—freshness and vigour of approach. In his 
wizard hands even old—and very old—problems appear to be 
altogether new and sometimes Startingly new, too. And 
this freshness of approach and outlook is nowhere more in 
evidence than in his definition of the well-worn concepts of 
Philosophy and philosophy of education. 

Philosophy, according to Dewey 
day experience. It is not somethi 


approach rather 
endeavour. Judged 
philosopher, for his 
terised by those two 


> is continuous with every- 
ng alien to the work-a-day 
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criticism of criticisms, as it were.”! Allied to this task of criticism 
is the task of forging adequate tools for it and that task is 
also naturally shouldered by philosophy. Thus Dewey says— 
*its (of philosophy) ultimate value for life-experience is that 
it continuously provides instruments for the criticism of those 
values... that are found in all aspects of experience." But 
the aim of this highly intellectual activity is not the blood- 
less one of merely achieving intellectual consistency. On the 
contrary, a resplendent vision ever lures it cnward in its un- 
‘ending advance --“the achievement of the best, the richest, 
and fullest experience possible.” It may be pertinently men- 
tioned here that Dewey did not think that the attainment of 
such a rounded experience is the aim and end of the great 
men only, but is “the common purpose of men.” 

Dewey says that three distinctive traits characterize philosophy 
as a special type of human activity and they are: “generality, 
totality and ultimateness." But he interprets these terms in a 
new way. He says that the conceptions of generality, totality 
and ultimateness cannot “apply to the subject-matter of know- 
ledge for completeness and finality are out of the question. 
The very nature of experience as an ongoing, changing process 
forbids.” ® The ‘totality’ of philosophy is conceived by him as 
the “consistency of mode of response in reference to the 
plurality of events which occur." ‘Finality’ is defined as the 
attitude to probe "the deeper levels of meaning" and to tease 
out the ramified connections of objects and events. And 
‘generality’ is looked upon as that disposition of the mind 
which makes the philosopher averse to viewing anything as 
being detached from other things and impels him to place 
everything in its proper setting. At this stage it would be 
helpful to gain an idea of Dewey's conception of the mutual 


1 Dewey, John—Experience and Nature—p. 398 

2 Dewey, John.—Experience and Nature—p. 398 

3 » " .—pDemocracy and Education—p. 379 
4 Ibid——p. 379 
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relationship of Philosophy and Science, for it will throw a 
flood of light on his conception of Philosophy. 

Science. 


upon science and has 


Whereas philosophy is 
is concerned with what is 
plex problematic Social situa- 


uncertainty and forward reference, 

Summing up our discussio 
ing to Dewey, philosophy js 
with everyday interests and a 
lematic Situations of communal] i i 
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tionary orientation one has to take into account his charac- 
teristic observations on the relationship between philosophy 
and education. The exploring of this relationship will also 
make clear Dewey’s conception of the nature and role of 
philosophy of education. 


B. Nature of Philosophy of Education. 


We have seen that, according to Dewey, the origin of 
philosophy is social and its chief function is to frame out- 
looks and dispositions which are suitable for meeting the exi- 
gencies of social life which is replete with divergent interests. 
In Dewey’s opinion, the chief function of education is also 
to form “fundamental dispositions—emotional and intellectual 
towards nature and fellowmen.” It is evident that the two pro- 
cesses—(philosophy and education)—, as interpreted by Dewey, 
are closely linked and in reality must be viewed as the two 
aspects of one and the same process.—philosophy being in- 
terested in the intellectual formulation of necessary outlooks 
and attitudes and education in the application and testing 
of those intellectual formulations in rea] life. Hence Dewey 
has defined philosophy as "the general theory of education." 
Indeed, unless philosophy is to exist as an arid, symbolic and 
*high--brow* activity, isolated from the life-giving currents of 
social life, its distillation of past experience and its value- 
scale must find realisation in actual life. And the sector of 
social life wherein such a realisation can take place most 
effectively is education, which is a veritable "laboratory in 
which philosophical distinctions become concrete and tested." 

But Dewey does not rest content with the mere logical 
demonstration of the linkage of philosophy and education. 
By citing historical examples he asserts that philosophy came 
into existence to solve educational problems and that its 
connection with education has always remained very close 
and very real, even though not always so evident from outside. - 


5 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education, p. 383 
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It is clear from what has been said that (to Dewey) educa- 
tion does not require a Separate philosophy of its own to 
Solve its special problems. To him there can be only one 
philosophy which may be called, according to convenience; 
either 'general philosophy or ‘philosophy of education? And 
what other conclusions can we expect from a man who has 
defined philosophy as “the general theory of education” and 
again as “the theory of education in its most general phases.”* 


T——————É 


6 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p, 386 


CHAPTER III. 


Dewey on the Problems of General Philosophy. 

In this chapter we are going to discuss Dewey's views on 
Some of the perennial problems of general philosophy. But 
what is the necessity of embarking upon a venture which 
seems to be somewhat remote from the direct theme of our 
thesis? First, education and philosophy are the two inse- 
parable and inextricably intertwined enterprises of man. So 
one of these cannot be discussed without direct and constant 
reference to the other. Second, historically all really great 
educators have been great philosophers. Thirdly, philosophy 
of education, dealing as it does with the ‘first principles’ of 
education, must take full cognizance of the ‘first principles’ of 
human life which are what philosophy (in its general aspect) 
deals with, Moreover, since Dewey has defined philosophy as 
“the general theory of education” and has explicitly acted upon 
that conception in all his activities as an educational philo- 
sopher, in his case at least one cannot but discuss the under- 
girding philosophy while one proceeds to consider his edu- 
cational theories. Now because philosophy has traditionally 
been divided into four branches dealing with four broad 
groups of problems—metaphysical, epistemological, ethical 
and aesthetic—we shall also in the ensuing discussion classify 
Dewey's views on the most general problems of philosophy 
into four corresponding categories—metaphysical, epistemolo- 
gical, ethical and aesthetic—for the sake of convenience and 


easy communicability. 


(A) The Metaphysics of Dewey. 

Though Dewey has always severely criticised metaphysics 
and metaphysicians. yet he himself has not been able to dis- 
Pense with metaphysics in his philosophical endeavours. And 
this is understandable, for no man can do that, far less à 
Philosopher of the stature and inclusiveness of John Dewey. Asa 
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matter of fact, metaphysics, being the science of reality is the sine 
qua non of conscious human existence and only a life on the 
brutish level is possible without any metaphysics whatsoever: 
It is, of course, possible that the metaphysics in question may 
remain in an unformulated State rather than being explicity 
formulated. But in the case of philosophers (who traffic in 
formulated theories only) consciously formulated metaphysical 
views must be sought for and are surely to be met with. 
Indeed in the voluminous writings of John Dewey metaphysical 
views and beliefs are found strewn in quite unstinted profusion 
and one has only to gather them to be able to piece together 4 
coherent manysided metaphysical picture. But his metaphysics 
does not deal with things which are “after physics,” it is 
fundamentally empirical and non-speculative. With these pre- 
fatory remarks we May now proceed to discuss Dewey’s meta- 
physicai views in a summary form which alone is consistent 
with our ‘space position.’ 

1. Dewey never doubts the objective reality of the exter- 


purposes"?, Thus his philosophy has no point of contact with 
philosophical Scepticism of any hue or shade, 


ping— “in the making”—, a universe which is still ‘plastic’ to 
s amenable to human interference and 


ion to Philosophy p. 207 
ok in Philosophy of Education--p. 84 
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3. (a) The change to which Dewey finds the universe to 
be subject is, however, not merely an overall feature. It 
characterises each facet and particle of the universe. From 
the neutron to the nebula, from man to the oyster, from the 
whale to the ant, everything is caught in the giddy vortices 
Of an irreversible current of change. Indeed, in Dewey's. 
universe nothing is immutable except mutability and nothing. 
1s permanent except impermanence. Thus he says:— “And 
change rather than fixity is now a measure of ‘reality’ or 
energy of being; change is omnipresent.” 

(b) Again, the change which Dewey posits is not merely a 
quantitative one, it involves qualitative transformations, too. 
With James he believes in the emergence of genuine 'novel- 
ties’ in the universe, involving not simply growth but real 
development, too.* 

(c) True ‘evolutionist’ as he is, Dewey is a stubborn rela- 
tivist denying the existence of absolutes in any sphere of life 
and activity. Thus Hans says: "His philosophy is candidly 
relativistic and refutes any absolute ideas and truths."* 

(d) Believing in the ontologicai reality of universal flux, 
Dewey naturally believes in the reality of time and never 
treats it as an illusion like extreme idealists and mystics. 

Accepting time as the basic trait of existence Dewey con- 
ceives it as comprising the present as well as the past and 
the future. Thus History, to Dewey, is an inavertible ‘ontolo- 
gical dimension' of the universal process. 

5. Furthermore, Dewey believes in the exclusive reality 
of the natural order. He scouts with vehemence all ideas of 
an immutable supernatural realm resting above the natural 
order and superior to it in essence and reality. Thus he 
speaks of the two worlds: “All philosophies of the classic 


E 


4 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy—p. 67 
5 Kilpatrick—Source Book in the Philosophy of Education—p. 80& 
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type have made a fixed and fundamental distinction between 
two realms of existence. One of these corresponds to the 


against this absolute and noumenal reality............ 
ordinary empirical, relatively real, phenomenal world......... It 
was to this imperfect and perishing world that matter of fact. 
positive science referred." Believing in a single avenue to 
truth—observation and experiment—Dewey naturally rules out 
of philosophical (aud human) purview all considerations per- 
taining to any suprasensual reality. Hs is the sworn enemy 
of intuitionism, mysticism and ‘revealed religion." 

6. -Wholehearted believer in the reality of human expe 
tience, Dewey had full faith in the ontological reality of moral 
and aesthetic values. His stand in this regard is very cate- 
gorical: “If experience actually presents aesthetic and moral 
traits, then these traits may also be supposed to reach down 
into nature." § 

It should, however, be noted that to a pragmatist like 
Dewey values cannot be altogether independent of the subject. 
Values are, in fact, to him both subjective and objective at 
the same time. . The subjective aspect is stressed in the follow- 
ing excerpt: “If we had no desires and no purposes, then, 
as sheer truism, one state of things would be as good as any 
other." ° 

7. Dewey is neither a ‘vitalis? believin 
of a mysterious 'vital principle* 
“mentalist? 
in men w 


g in the operation 
in living organisms, nor @ 
having faith in a Special *mental principle’ operating 
hich is not a function or manifestation of matter. 
‘To him life and mind are simply matters of organisation of 
physico-chemical forces in'special ways, and so there is nO 
need for invoking the aid of any extraneous principles in ex- 
plaining them. 

— MH ol 
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Thus he says: "The difference between the animate plant 
and the inanimate iron molecule is not that the former has 
something in addition to physico—chemical energy ; it lies in 
the way (in italics) in which physico-chemical energies are 
interconnected and operate............. d 

And, again, *The remainder of the story is that chemico- 
physical processes go on in ways and by interactions which 
have reference to the needs of the organism as a whole and 
thus take on psychical quality, and in human beings at least 
are in such connection with social environment as confers 
upon them intellectual quality." It is clear, as clear can 
be, that Dewey is an ‘emergent’ evolutionist believing in the 
emergence of new qualities in nature in specific conjunctures. 

8. Dewey believes in the objective existence of order in 
nature and apparently depending upon it has developed a 
firm faith in the intelligibility of nature. 

Speaking of the changed notion of ‘law’ in modern science 
he says thus: “Hence the notion of law changes. It is no 
longer something governing things and events 'from on high'; 
it is a statement of their own order.” 

Again, referring to the effect of the 'principle of indeter- 
minacy’ (in atomic physics) upon the scientific world he says: 
*From this point of view the principle of indeterminacy seems 
like an intellectual catastrophe............ it seems to involve 
abandonment of the idea that the world is fundamentally 
intelligible...... As a matter of fact, the change is nothing 
like so upsetting............. 

9. A stout champion of change and novelty, Dewey can- 
not but be cognizant of the intrinsic importance of the parti- 
cular (as the vehicle of change) in contrast with the *univer- 
sal He does not, of course, fail to realise the real value 
of the *universal', but what he vehemently opposes is the tradi- 


10 Kilpatrick—Source Book in the Philosophy of Education—p. 117 
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tional attempt (in philosophy) to merge the pulsating ‘parti- 
cular’ in the colourless ocean of the universal — "the. sacrifice 
of the individual to the general, of the concrete to the rela- 
tional." '* , 

10. (a) As he warmly welcomes “the mechanization of nature" 
effected by science, Dewey naturally can have no faith in 
“cosmic purpose." But he has indomitable faith in the trans- 
forming role of human purposes and intelligence. Thus he 
says, “Nature is subdued to human purpose because it is nO 
longer the slave of metaphysical purpose.”?® Again, “This 
recognition of the place of active planning thought within the 
very processes of experience radically alters the traditional 
status of the technical problems."'* 

(b) Though Dewey vigorously upholds the concept of "the 
operative or the practical character of knowing, " he does not 
banish "ideals" from human life and thus transform it into 4 
drab and insipid affair. But the “ideal realm" to him is neither 
a sheltered port in which battered men find a languorous rest 
and refuge, nor a sanctuary where cowardly fugitive souls find 
a somnolent resting-place. It is, on the contrary, “that collec- 
tion of imagined possibilities that stimulate men to new efforts 
and realisations ,...., the picture of the better is shaped so 
that it may become an instrumentality of action, while in the 
classic view, the Idea belongs ready-made in the noumenal 
world."!5 


11. The metaphysical problem of freedom has two aspects- 


On the one side, there is the question of man's power to change 


his environment in accordance with his desires and purposes 
and, on the other side, there is the question of freedom of choice 
on man's part. As the former aspect has been dealt with under 


10 (a) above, we shall now turn to consider the latter aspect 


which is also of profound philosophical and practical importance- 


14 Ibid—p. 79 
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Dewey believes that man can choose between competing 
preferences and it is through deliberation which is a *dramatic 
rehearsal" of different lines of action that such a choice is màde. 
He asserts that choice does not issue out of non-chalance or 
indifference, rather it takes place against a back-ground of 
‘competing preferences.’ Hence freedom of will, according. to 
Dewey, does not imply freedom from preferences or motiva- 
tion, but rather the freedom to choose between different motives 
and preferences. Thus Dewey speaks: (a) “Choice is not the 
emergence of preference out of indifference. It is the emergence 
of a unified preference out of competing preferences.”’? 

(b) “The moment arrives when imagination pictures an 
objective consequence of action, which supplies an adequate 
stimulus and releases definitive action. All deliberation is 
a search for a way to act.” 


Sec. B—Dewey and Epistemology. 

Epistemology (Greek—Episteme—knowledge ; logos—dis- 
course, science) is that branch of philosophy which treats of 
the various basic issues pertaining to human knowledge. A 
problem of particular importance in epistemology is the relation 
between cognition and the objects cognised. Let us try to 
have a glance at Dewey’s views on these perennial questions 
of philosophy. 


1. Possibility of Knowledge 


Dewey believes in the possibility of real knowledge being 
acquired by men. In the technical language of philosophy 
he can be called a “gnostic”. In fact, he has no point of 
contact with such epistemological standpoints as scepticism, 
agnosticism, fictionism. etc. 


ee 
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Thus he says: “So knowledge tells us the nature of the 
teal when it is most fittingly and appropriately defined, ....." 

And again, in relation to the Celebrated Kantian concept 
of *thing-in-itsel he says: “It is only by the processes of active 
manipulation of things in order to realise his purpose that he 
discovers what the properties of things are .......... If he 
foregoes his own purpose and......... refuses to bend things 
as they ‘are’ to his own purpose, he not only never achieves 


his purpose but he never learns what the things themselves 
are."? 


2. Origin of Knowledge . 


According to Dewey, knowledge originates from thinking 
which is the process by which accurate and deliberate links 
are formed between doing and undergoing which are the twin 
phases of human experience. 

The incitement to thinking comes when men are confronted 
with a situation which is uncertain, incomplete and problema- 
tic. Thinking always involves suspense. Its function is to 
put an end to the feeling of suspense by helping men to 
teach solutions, to “project a possible termination on the 
basis of what is already given.” Dewey holds that think- 
ing passes through the following steps: “the sense of problem. 
the observation of conditions, the formation and rational 
elaboration of a suggested conclusion, and the active ex- 
perimental testing"* and knowledge is the end-product of this 
multi-step process. “AJl thinking results in knowledge."5 


3. Conditions of Knowledge 


í We have seen that to Dewey knowledge issues from man's 
interaction with the environment. But all interactions do not 
Tesult in knowledge. Much of man's interaction with the 


m CONCERNS 
1 Ibid—p. 60 
2 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy—Pp. 101-2 
3 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p, 173 
4 Ibid—p. 172 


5 Ibid—Pp. 177-78 . 
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environment consist of mere ‘being’ or ‘having’ or ‘doing’ or 
‘undergoing? Such unobstructed immediate contact with the 
environment is, however, unique, ineffable and unchallengable. 
The content of such experience hardly constitutes knowledge 
which is basically mediate and whose mediate character is 
derived from intelligence which assesses its instrumental value. 
It is only when experience gets blocked and its even continuity 
is disrupted, that intelligence comes into operation and the 
operationally successful ideas go to constitute knowledge. Thus 


he speaks: (a) "......... it indicates that being and having 
things in ways other than knowing then exist, and are pre- 
conditions of reflections and knowledge... .. Their existence is 


unique, and strictly speaking, indescribable"6 and (b) ......... 
“thinking occurs when things are uncertain and doubtful or 
problematic. The object of thinking is to help reach a con- 
clusion.” 


4. Avenues of Knowledge 


Dewey looks upon experience as the only avenue of 
knowledge and is thus a ‘positivist’ and ‘empiricist.’ He is 
the redoubtable enemy of rationalism, intuitionism and 
mysticism, all of which posit supra-empirical sources of 
knowledge. 

But his conception of experience is altogether different from 
that of the philosophical empiricists of the Lockian school who 
regarded the senses as the gateways of knowledge and to 
whom “volition, action, emotion and desires follow in the 
wake of sensations and images." To him experience is “an 
affair of primarily doing.” 

5. Method of Acquiring Knowledge 

According to Dewey. the most potent method of knowledge 

is the “scientific experimental method." which, though a new 


—— T 


6 Kilpatrick—Source Book in the Philosophy of Education—p. 54 
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Tesource of science, is in reality *as old as life as a practical 
device’? Dewey says that though at present people do not 
fully recognise the full value of this method (which success- 
fully storms the citadel of knowledge in all spheres) because 
of its newness, yet eventually they will attain to a full realisa- 
tion of its true import and eschew for good such outworn 


devices as "the literary, dialectical and authoritative methods 
of forming beliefs,”1° 


6. Nature and Function of Knowledge 


Knowledge, according to Dewey, is the apprehension of 
Such connections of an object as enable men to respond tO 
those connections and not simply to the obiect bereft of all 
its connections. To him the connections of an object deter- 
mine its "applicability in a given situation.” 

Dewey further Says that an ‘ideally perfect knowledge’ 
would offer such a vast web of interconnections that any past 
experience would be available for the successful tackling of 
problems emerging in a new experience. He also calls our 
attention to a few characteristic traits of knowledge which are 
as follows:—(a) it increases the power of control, (b) it in- 
creases the significance attching to an experience, and (c) its 
reference is prospective (though its content is constituted by 
‘what has happened") 

It is clear from what has been said so far, that knowing 
is intimately connected with doing. And not only does it 
originate in experience which is basically ‘a doing affair’, it 
eventuates in further doing, Dewey reminds us that if 
knowledge “is cut off from use in giving meaning to what is 
blind and baffling, it drops out of consciousness entirely OF 
else becomes an Object of aesthetic contemplation,"? and 
thus ceases to retain its essential cognitive nature. Dewey 

9 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p. 394 


10 » —Ibid—Pp. 394-95. 11. Ibid—p. 396 
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severely castigates this latter contemplative-aesthetic view of 
knowledge which is a baneful legacy of the Greeks and pits 
against it his own conception of knowledge which he calls 
“the doctrine of the operative or practical character of 
knowledge” which holds that knowledge is “power to transform 
the world."'* 

To sum up, Knowledge in its fundamental nature is a 
tool of living and transforming experience, and its basic func- 
tion is to “make one experience fully available in other ex- 


periences.”™* 


4. The Social Dimension of Knowledge 

Dewey always puts stress upon man's social nature and 
upon the preponderant influence of social activites in generating 
knowledge and truth. A major segment of the environment 
to which man's knowledge is an adaptation is social in nature, 
and so the truth of an idea or concept is a sign of its social 
recognition and endorsement. The psychic processes which 
engender social truth are the processes of reason and find 
manifestations in the canons of thought which are not in any 
way inviolate, immutable and eternal. For man's conception 
of reason, intelligence and logic is the offspring of "the collec- 
tive thinking of the time" and the society which engenders 
the collective thinking is in a state of perpetual flux. The 
relations of society to the natural environment undergo 
constant change and its constituent members also undergo a 
process of uninterrupted readjustment to one another. So, the 
public tool called social truth is essentially provisional and 
experimental in nature and at intervals new forms make their 


appearance. 


8. Validity of Knowledge 
Dewey does not think that knowledge can be validated by 


13 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy—p. 100 
E g —Democracy and Education—p. 395 
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Tetnarks; oses in the degree in which the active conception 
of knowledge prevails, ......... men are imbued with courage, 
with what may be termed as an aggressive attitude towards 
nature. The latter becomes plastic. something to be subjected 
to human uses.”?° 


ll. Relation between Knowledge and the Known Object 


According to Dewey, objective reality exists independently 
of the act of cognition, but in cognition the subject and the 
object interact and knowledge emerges as a resultant. Thus 
he says: “There are existences prior to and subsequent to 
cognitive states..... "3 and “Experience involves a connection 
of doing or trying with something which is undergone in con- 
sequence .. Thinking is the ...... deliberate institution. of 
connection between what is done and its consequences. ...... all 
thinking results in knowledge."*' 


Sec. C--Dewey and Ethics. 


Dewey's ethical theory is a mediating effort between 
empirical theories which identify values with mere subjective 
states like liking or enjoyment and the high-and-dry theories 
of ‘transcendental ethical values’ which sever all links between 
ethical values and everyday experiences of desire and satis- 
faction. Critics have justly pointed out that Dewey's effort in 
the domain of moral theory is a direct continuation of the 
mediating efforts of James in the realm of religious theory. 
Here also is evident the same attempt to hold the balance 
even between the ‘tough’ and the ‘tender’. However, let us 
proceed to discuss the content of Dewey's theory of ethical 
values. 


19 Dewey, John—Reconstructioa in Philosophy--r. 102 
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ihe host of specific values which operate in specific situa- 
tions and unjustly tack on to them the depréciative label of 
“instrumental values; when they are as ultimate in their own 
contexts as any other values. In Dewey's opinion, every value 
is potentially both instrumental and intrinsic or ultimate and 
it is only specific situations which decide their specific nature 
as values. Thus what is an intrinsic in one context may 
quite plausibly be an instrumenta! value in another context 
and vice versa. 

As is his wont Dewey traces the origin of the theory of 
“fixed ends’ to a particular type of social organisation—the 
now-superseded feudal system of society which had stratified 
classes and fixed ‘orders’ of men. 

Dewey’s theory of the nature of ethical value may be 
conveniently summed up in the following short theses:— 

(1) There are no values apart from things which are 

really enjoyed as good. 

(2) But to constitute a real value an enjoyed thing must 
be ‘enjoyable’ too, i.e., must be justified by its conse- 
quences. 

(3) There are no fixed ultimate values. On the contrary, 


there are as many ultimate values as there are specific 
situations. 


(4) Distinctions between immutable ultimate values and 
changeable instrumental values are relics of the feudal 
organisation of society which had fixed strata and 
‘orders’ of men. 


2. "Growth" as the only Moral End 

Though Dewey has rejected the conception of ultimate 
values in favour of specific goods, he recognises One all- 
Comprehensive ultimate goal for men which is "Growth"— 
"the all-round growth of every member of society"? All 
Other ethica] goods like "health." "wealth," “learning,” “jus- 


2 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy—Pp. 141 and 147 
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of "experience in exelcis," experience when its immense possi- 
bilities find the compietest fruition, when it is most preg- 
nant with meaning, felicitous, patterned and instantaneously 
enjoyable. 

Now, as Dewey's philosophy is one of experience and 
his philosophy of art is the philosophy of "experience in 
exelcis", it can easily be surmised that in the philosophical 
economy of John Dewey his philosophy of art should hold 
pre-eminent position. Indeed, it forms the conical sum- 
mit of his philosophical pyramid and constitutes a fruition 
deeply desired by all those who like philosophy to be 
grounded on earth but not rendered "earth earthy." Dewey's 
philosophy of art has a definite thrust, if not towards the 
immutable and the eternal, at least towards the immense and 
immediately beatific. 


1. Art as Experience 

Dewey begins his acute analysis of art not with an 
"already separated subject and object", but with a dynamic 
creature involved in full-blooded interaction with a dynamic 
environment. Indeed. art being a species of experience, 
Dewey applies to it his famous analytical techniques and 
surprisingly reveals treasures which no previous philosophy 
of art has done. He has said things on the relation between 
matter and form, the organic unity of a work of art, the 
true character of expressiveness in art, and the function of 
criticism in art, which are altogether fresh, novel and highly 
illuminating. 

In aesthetic experience the dynamic creature, interacting 
with the ‘focussed dynamic factors of the environment.’ lives 
On a heightened plane of existence and for the time. being 
becomes identified with the work of art which does effectively 
enrich, liberate and unify his kindled “liveliness.” He be- 
Comes alive all over his being, his senses tingle in excitement 
and tension, his imagination is afire. his total energies become 
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fused with the total energies concentrated in the work of art. 
Dewey reminds us that the processes involved in art are not 
in any way peculiar to it. They are on level with ‘other 
activities of nature and mind” For in all these cases there 


is the same movement towards consummation, release, accu- 


mulation, and direction of energies, initiation of other pro- 


cesses and contribution towards their fulfilment. The only 
difference is that in art the energies involved find a 
embodiment in objects which are 
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with inert geometric qualities—it is essentially that which 
imparts unity to the work of art and arranges and co-ordi- 
nates the energies released in the process. But even then 
art is not merely a matter of the happy wedlock of form 
and matter, it is also meaningful and the meaning comes 
from the capitalized experiences of the past. The entrancing 
'values of sense and form' appear to the dynamic participant 
as tempered by his past history and this tempering is essen- 
tial to the ‘expressiveness’ of art. 


3. Art and Society 


We have seen that Dewey places art on the same footing 
with the other activities of men. with the only difference 
that art is regarded by him as an example of supreme human 
achievement, as that in which human experience finds its 
culminating expression. Hence Dewey deeply deplores the 
present chasm between art and life and the transformation 
of the artists into esoteric coteries pursuing their activities in 
the stagnant back-waters of screened ‘studies.’ Pointing to 
history he asserts that, in every ‘live’ age of the past art was 
inextricably intertwined with the remaining activities of men. 
and that, it is only in the centuries succeeding the Renaissance 
that art has been separated from life and has been trans- 
formed into the pursuit of a band of anemic exponents. He 
refers to a host of causes, social and psychological, which 
have conjointly operated to bring about such a state of affairs, 
but it would not be opportune for us to go into those details, 
even though highly interesting. For us what is more rele- 
vant is the conclusion which Dewey draws from this divorce 
between art and life and the remedies that he suggests for 
Tetrieving the situation. So let us turn to consider them. 

Dewey says that as a result of the separation of art from 
life everyday activities of the modern man have developed 
Certain ungainly features which are absent from the rounded 
Xperience of art.. Most of our experiences are disfigured 
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by corroding dichotomies—dichotomies between: means = 
ends, between matter and form, between what is said a a 
the manner of saying it, between the past and the present. 
and between perception and meaning. But in art these dua- 
lisms are non-existent. The means Merge in the ends, what 
is said is inseparably bound up with the manner of saying 
what is perceived is simultaneously comprehended and what 
is comprehended is also imaginatively appreciated. In short 
in art we find the reactions of whole men and not those of 


fragmentary men whose intellect is sundered from imagina- 


tion, heads from hands, and the heart from every other organ. 


The remedy ? According to Dewey, 
the reconstruction of Social life thtough 
educational system on an Occupational 
envisaged by Dewey will be a 


every one will have work to do and the work will be joyful 
because adapted to his aptitudes. And the work, being un- 


forced and intelligent, will issue in products which will be 
useful and at the same time delightful, that is, genuine art 
works. Here art will not be a fu 


gitive phantom light immen- 
sely alluring but unsubstantial. On the contrary, it will be the 
vital expression of an out-welling joy of Jife. Thus once 
More as in the great days of the past, art will regain its 
universal appeal and eve: 


Tyman will be its votary according 
io the degree and quality of his ability. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Nature of Human Nature 


The human individual can be viewed from various angles 
of vision such as the metaphysical, the biological, the anthro- 
pological, the sociological, the psychological etc, Let us point 
out, in brief, how Dewey has seen the human individual from 
a number of these points of view. As education is basically 
concerned with the modification of human behaviour we 
must bear in mind that the topic of this chapter is of pro- 
found importance to it. 

i. The Nature of Human Individual—Meta- 

physically Viewed 

We have already noted what human mature means to 
Dewey from the, ontological standpoint (Ch. IIT). So, here we 
shall only briefly fecapitulate our previous discussion of the matter. 

In Dewey's opinion, life and mind have originated from 
the peculiar organisation of physico-chemical energy in the 
human cellular organisation, That is. they have not any ultra- 
physical or supra-mundane source of origin. But he has no 
faith in ‘reductionism’ which holds that life and mind can 
be equated with bare physico-chemical energy. 

Furthermore, Dewey holds that man can change his en- 
environment by intelligent manipulation and that he has free- 
dom of choice among competing motives. Of course, he does 
not believe in the absolute freedom of man—total freedom 
from the outer environment and the inner motives. 


Il. The Nature of the Human Individual— 
Biologically Viewed*: 
Three characteristics distinguish all living beings from all 
all non-living matter, viz., needs, demands and satisfactions. 


* Reference—Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy Ch. I. 
F Do—Reconstruction in Philosophy—Pp. 82-83 
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Nature of the Individual—Sociologically Viewed 
(A) Man Exists in Society 
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transmitted and made common." It is conceived by him 
to. be superior both to the individual and the social organisa- 
tion, because both are rendered altogether valueless when the 
vital, “process of associating” which constitutes the very 
essence of society is disrupted or even serious impaired. 


(B) Growth of Individuality and Society 

According to Dewey, man is not born with a fully deve- 
loped individuality. To him human individuality (in its 
psychological, social and moral aspects) is formed only on the 
anvil of associated living. It is his firm opinion that if indivi- 
duality is sought for at the beginning of a man’s life, it will 
be found only in a separate human body and not in any other 
thing which can be called distinctively human. That is, man 
attains his true nature only in society. 

Now this upgrading of the sub-human animal, which 1s 
man at birth, on to the level of full human existence is effected, ' 
according to Dewey, through the instrumentality of the 
vast network of associations and institutions which in their 
totality constitute life. Thus he says with characteristic 
vigour and pointedness that “social arrangements, laws, 
institutions are made for man." but “they are not means for 
obtaining something for individuals, not even happiness. They 
are means of creating individuals.”* 


(C) The Modifiability of Human Nature 

From what has just now been said concerning the plastic 
power of society (in relation to the formation of human in- 
dividuality) it can easily be surmised that Dewey would readi- 
ly plump for the easy modifiability of human nature. As a 
matter of fact, Dewey does support the view that human nature 
can be easily changed through the medium of suitable social 
stimuli. Thus he says that “when self-hood is perceived to 


2 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy p. 194 
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be an active process it is also 
are the only means of the 
Hence, according to Dewey, 
constant” but a “social vari 


seen that social modifications 
$ NT 
creation of changed personality. 
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V. The Nature of the Individual 
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Causal agency in the “ascent of life.” 
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That.is, they are the instruments of behaviour adaptive to the 
environment. 

These original tendencies are, at first, too diffused and lacking 
in co-ordination to be of much use to the environment. 
Gradually, however, they get trained through selection and 
co-ordination of responses and become useful in the work of 
adjustment to the environment. According to Dewey, mental 
powers like "observation, recollection, judgment and aesthetic 
taste” develop in course of this training and refining of the 
native tendencies. Thus the genesis of the mind is to be 
sought (in Dewey's opinion) in the native tendencies to action. 
The whole approach to the problem of the origin of the mind 
is thus naturalistic, biological and ‘voluntaristic’. 


(B) The Nature of Mind and Consciousness 

Mind is conceived by Dewey as being “so to speak, structural, 
substantial" It is “the whole ‘system of meaning" which lies 
embedded in the activities of organic life. Consciousness is, 
on the other hand, called by him “focal and transitive.” It 
implies (in man) the apprehension of meanings of events— 
past, present and future. i 

Thus the mind is like a constant source of illumination and 
consciousness is like a stream of flashes of fluctuating inten- 
sities. Naturally, the major part of the mind is not directly 
operative in any particular conscious state or activity and thus 
the sphere of the mind is vastly greater than that of conscious- 
ness. 


(C) The Relation between Mind and Bocy 


Dewey says that the advance of “physiology and psychology 
associated with it" has demonstrated the connection of mental 
activities with the brain. But very often the brain is regarded 
às the simple organ of knowing and thus a new dualism of 
"the brain and the rest of the body" is set up in place of the 
traditional dualism between the soul and the body. Dewey says 
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that such a procedure is wholly unjustified, for it is inconsistent 
with the facts so far revealed about the brain. The breit as 
seen by modern physiologists and physiologicai psychologists, is 
not only not the exclusive organ of knowing, but is, on the 
contrary, “the specialised mechanism for keeping all bodily 
activities working together."5 It is fundamentally the organ 
for bringing about the mental adjustment of stimuli transmitted 
by the environment and Tesponses made towards them. Thus 
the mind is closely connected with the body through the inter- 


mediary of the brain, which is both the organ of knowing and 
the organ of doing. 


(D) The Nature of Motives 
The motives are generally thought to be the forces which 
impel organisms to action. But, according to Dewey (and 
Tufts), this is a false notion. Motives always imply the ex- 
ween the organism and specific 
Thus when one is hungry, hunger 
the tendency to move towards the 
Hence motives are not "forces" but 
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pecific types of relationships subsisting 
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same manner. They do not goad children into taking up 
conscious attitudes towards the learning of materials. They 
provide for proper activities and while engaged in those acti- 
vities children learn. Hence he roundly condemns all methods 
which set before children the task of consciously mastering 
some subject-matter. These methods, according to him, 
develop self-conscious and constricted dispositions which are 
inimical to real learning which takes place only when subject- 
matter is employed in working out “impulses and habits.” 


(F) The Psychology of Habit 

In the opinion of competent critics, one of the greatest con- 
tributions of James to psychology is his theory of habit. He 
has shown how human life is dominated by habit and how 
without it human existence is impossible. But James was an 
individualist and so thought of habit in terms of the life of 
the individual. The signal contribution of Dewey to this as- 
pect of psychology is that he has demonstrated the social origin 
of habits and indicated the path to the re-ordering of society 
through the reconstruction of habits. 

According to Dewey, in the life of man organised in society 
raw impulses never play any significant part. They are trans- 
formed into habits under the influeace of the social environment 
and it is these habits which enable men to ‘in-habit’ the world. 

Now habits have two phases—“the executive and motor 
phase” and the intellectual and emotional phase. Each of 
these is, again, of two kinds—the active and the passive ones. 
Passive habits form the “background” of growth and the active 
ones “constitute growing.” Active habits bring into play 
intelligence, initiative and creativeness and are the anti-thesis 
of routine habits which dominate us instead of our dominating 
them and put an end to plasticity and growth. Since to Dewey 
growth is the “characteristic of life” and the end of education 
and since growth is rendered possible only through the building 
up of active habits. the importance of the latter in the philo- 
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one can say with full justice that education is nothing but the 
process of forming active habits in children. 
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LCU 
CHAPTER af Wiccan 


Nature of Experience and Thinking. 

Dewey attaches pivotal importance to the concept of ex- 
perience in his philosophy and philosophy of education. And 
this is understandable, for to him the pragmatist is the 
“pragmatic-empiricist” and education is a process which is “of, 
by and for experience”. In-a long series of books he has 
again and again dwelt upon this concept, but for our purpose 
his expositions in “Democracy and Education” and “Ex- 
perience in Education” are the most relevant and useful. It 
may be pointed out here that Dewey elaborated the concept 
in “Experience in Education" with the explicit object of dis- 
pelling all misunderstandings concerning his view expressed in 
other works and that this exposition embodies his mature and 
definitive opinions in the matter. 

Now we shall deal with the two above-mentioned ex- 
positions one by one and touch upon a few other aspects of 
the matter (dealt with in other books) to round off the dis- 
cussion. 


(A) Experience in “Democracy and Education” 


The formulation of experience here is from a broad bio- 
logical standpoint. Experience is conceived as a compound 
of two elements in a state of peculiar linkage. In one aspect 
experience is an active “conative” affair and in another is (oe 
it is passive involving “undergoing” rather than “undertaking.” 
Man acts upon the environment and the environment in its 
turn reacts upon him. Such is the primary fact of experience. 
The interaction may, of course, start from either end, from the 
end of man or from the end of environment. But for experience 
to be genuine experience, a reciprocal interaction between the 
organism and environment must take place. Disconnected 
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activity or disconnected undergoing does not constitute ex- 
perience. There can be no experi 


brought into effective association with undergoing. Hence 
organisms capable of effe. 
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In "Experience and Education" Dewey beings the discussion 
ipictures-uely defining education as “a development within, by 
and for experience" and by emphasising the fact that though 
‘experience is the sine qua non Of all "genuine education", 
the two notions cannot be directly identified with each other. 
For, all experiences are not “educative”, some being definitely 
“mis-educative”. Dewey then goes on to suggest two criteria 
for the sifting of educative experience from mis-educative ex- 
‘perience: (1) the principle of continuity and (2) the principle of 
interaction. Dewey tells us that if these two principles are 
proper understood with their multiple educative implications 
and are sensitively applied to the existiag educational situa- 
tions, then education would at once be rendered immune from 
the noxious effects of both the old and the new systems. 

The. principle of continuity is, of course, of "universal 
application," for some kind of continuity is discernible in each 
sand every case. So, to be effective as a criterion of educative 
experience we have to discriminate between good forms of 
the principle and the bad ones. Where the good forms are 
Operative present experience lays the foundation for ampler 
-and richer future experience, Whereas where the bad ones are 
involved, present experience leaves the experiencing person 
fixated on a low level of development and seriously circum- 
Scribes his capacity for further growth. The recognition of 
the importance of this principle in education places great 
responsibility on the adult guides, for ihe educator has to 
watch closely the direction in which the experience is moving. 
And he cannot shirk the responsibility without incurring a 
twofold breach of loyalty—loyalty to his own past experience 
and loyalty to the inexorable fact that all experience is “ultimate- 
ly social." 

The principle of interaction (the second criterion of educa- 
tive experience) seeks to do justice to both the factors of ex- 
Perience—the objective and the subjective ones and cannot be 
ignored without stultifying all educational efforts. The child 
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which they exalted to the high heavens literally. In their 
"opinion, experience never rose “above the level of the parti- 
cular, the contingent, and the probable” and so, would have 
no authority over human life. Reason, on the other hand, 
could transcend the limits of experience and "attain to univer- 
sal, necessary and certain authority and direction." 

According to Dewey, even the old "empiricists" took for 
granted the infallibility of the assertions of the Greeks and 
their rationalist philosophical successors. 
tended that a faculty of "Pure Reason" 
men and so, the latter should make the 


by utilising what they have, namely, 
Thus, 


heralds a 


They simply con- 
was not possessed by . 
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experience. 

in Dewey's opinion, his philosophy of experience 
new philosophical era unencumbered. by the un- 
wieldy appurtenances of outmoded philosophical traditions. 


IL The Nature of Thinking 


The role of thinking in human life is, in Dewey’s opinion, 


of tremendous importance, for it is thinking—intelligence— 
which alone makes possible the 


richment of meanings which constitute the crowning achieve- 
ment and end of life, 


In education, too, it is claimed by 
Dewey to constitute th 


e sole method of effective learning. 
Hence the Necessity of a separate treatment of the topic here. 


Ss which takes place within the stream 
Of experience, It implies the Cognition of the link between 
what we do and what takes place as result of our activities. 
Experience is always 


discovery and perpetual en- 


Thinking is a proce: 


"reflective. expe- 
: Whereas the type where it is somewhat 
in abeyance can be termed “trial and error experience", Natu- 
tally, the two types of experience cannot be very sharply 
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demarcated from each other but they can be effectively and 
usefully contrasted. In the “trial and error" type, we note 
the connection between a particular action and its conse- 
quences, but the understanding is “gross” and is full of missing 
links. Here the control of circumstances is minimal. In the 
reflective type, there is a careful scrutiny of the whole situa- 
tion and causes and eflects are firmly tied together. Control 
of circumstances is much more complete and purposive action 
is rendered possible. But. it should be noted that this type 
of experience is not altogether novel: Its genesis can be 
traced to the very crude and simple expectations of the in- 
fant where he takes one thing as a sign of something else 
which will follow. Reflective experience is also different 
from both routine and caprice. Routine is custom- bound, 
retrospective in orientation and does not take into account 
the tie-up between action and result. Caprice transforms 
the transient activity into a standard of work and ignores the 
connection between our "personal action" and the "energies 
of environment. Thus both routine and caprice shirk the 
responsibility for future consequences which is inevitably 
shouldered by reflection. 

As the reflective type of experience is of such great import, 
let try to have a deeper insight into its general features. 

In every case (of reflective experience) there is at the out- 
set considerable uncertainty, confusion and doubt, for the 
situation is still undeveloped and admits of development in 
unforeseen ways. Then naturally follows a provisional inter- 
pretation of the different factors in the situation and certain 
results are expected. This tentative interpretation is succeed- 
ed by a minute scrutiny of “all attainable considerations” 
calculated to “define and clarify” the problem in hand. As 
a result of this rather careful survey the previously adopted 
hypothesis is trimmed up and made more consistent with the 
Wider range of facts revealed. Finally, the hypothesis is put 
to the test by being applied as a plan of action to the existing 
State of affairs. 


5 
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Dewey is emphatic in his assertion that wherever ign 
thinking takes place these features emerge, and serve E 
differentiate it from the "trial and error" form of experience 
(which is, however, never altogether eliminated.) í 

Anoiher important point is stressed by Dewey. He says 
that thinking is always "partisan," for the thinking person 
invariably welcomes certain consequences and wants to avoid 
certain others., But the “paradox” of the situation is that 
though passion initiates thinking, it must not have the Upper 
hand while the latter is in progress, for otherwise vision will 
be dimmed and the quality of thinking will be impaired by 
the preponderance of subjective emotional factors. “Born in 
partiality, in order to accomplish its task, it (thinking) must 
achieve certain detached impartiality.” * 

Summing up, ws can say that Dewey has much deflated 
the high and mighty “Reason” of the classical philosophers 


and has brought it down from ethereal spheres into the very 
thick of the toils and turmoils of everyday experience, In 
his eyes, thought or intelligence is the Servant of the life- 
Process, which brings it into existence 
promotes, Thus Dewey’s interpretatio 


cess is biological, a child of Darwinis 


and whose interest it 


n of the thought-pro- 
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CHAPIER VI. 
Education and Social Order 


(4) The Nature of Education 


Dewey's mode of approach to education is that of a scien- 
list and not that of a philosopher in the traditional sense of 
the term. He does not sit down to think and spin out of 
his head thought-structures which are based upon a priori 
assumptions and buttressed by subtle deductive reasoning. 
On the contrary, he looks to society, that all-comprehensive, 
matrix out of which and in which all human processes grow 
and develop, for a clue to the real (empirical) nature of 
education. The result of this reference is that he finds edu- 
cation as an irrevocably social process having four charac- 
teristic features which are discussed below in some detail. 


(1) Education as a Necessity of Life 


Self-perpetuation is the basic characteristic of life and it 
is effected through constant self-renewal. But life is not only 
lived on the biological plane. it is lived on the social plane, 
too. So the process of self-renewal is as evident on the 
social plane as on the biological one. The prime means of 
this social self-renewal is education. Thus education is an 
inescapable necessity of social existence without which the 
race would become extinct. Now this education which is so 
essential to social existence takes place primarily through the 
transmission of experience. This transmission of experience 
is, again, effected through communication which is the pro- 
cess through which social experience is shared among its 
Members. And such sharing of experience exerts a great 
Shaping influence upon the character of all those who partici- 
Pate in it. But naturally this influence is the more profound 
On those participants who are immature. Thus the educative 
eflect of society “first becomes an important part of the pur- 
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pose of the association in connection with the association of 
the older with the younger."! 

At the beginning education was largely informal. But as 
Society grew in complexity, its structure became more and 
more complicated and its resources multiplied, the amount of 
formal teaching also increased. But along with it developed 
à new danger—the danger of a vicious separation of expe- 
riences gained inside the school from those gained outside 
of it. And this danger has become omincus in recent times 
on account of the huge accumulation of knowledge and 
technical skill in all fields of human endeavour. 


Q) Education as a Social Function 


The end of education is the building up of those “ 
and dispositions” 


the progressive e 


attitudes 
in the young which are needed to promote 
nrichment of human life. But such a growth 
of attitudes -and dispositions cannot be effected through 
direct communication of emotions, ideals and knowledge to 
the young by the old. What is necessary to this end is the 
instrumentality of the environment. But the formative influ- 
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the society, are: (i) simplification and ordering of "the factors 
of dispositions" which the society wishesto build upinits young 
members ; (ii) purification and idealisation of the existing social 
customs, and (iii creation of “a wider and better balanced 
environment" than that prevailing beyond the precincts of the 
school. 

The simplification and ordering function of the society 
originates from the fact that modern civilisation is “too com- 
plex to be assimilated in toto." For proper absorption it 
requires to be analysed into parts and mastered gradually in 
a graded way. " 

The second function of the school stems from the facts that 
with the passage of time every society gets cumbered with a 
luxuriant growth of noxious customs and that a weeding of 
these customs is necessary to ensure its proper growth and 
development. The function of the school is not only to 
transmit the accumulated heritage of the past, but also to refine 
it and thus pave the way to continued social progress. 

The third function is derived from the important considera- 
tions that modern society comprises a host of miniature socie- 
ties which exert conflicting influences upon the young and 
that for the proper integrated growth of the latter a balanced 
and coordinated interplay of these influences is necessary. 


(3) Education as Direction 


The "biological man" does not originally pull on well with 
the “social man." So direction and guidance of the former is 
necessary for healthy social existence and this direction is 
nothing but education. But social direction is never effective 
if it is external, that is, exercised only on the physical plane 
through “physical compulsion.” For proper effect social con- 
trol has to be internal, originating from the nature of the 
Social situation in which the youngsters participate. Partici- 
Pation in such social situations brings about *a common 
Understanding of the means and ends of action" and such 
Understanding is the quintessential element of social life. 
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By nature this type of social control is ‘indirect’, ‘emotional 
and ‘intellectual’ and coming about through the modification 
of dispositions is not direct, personal, externally imposed. and 
coercive. Indeed, the proper end of education is the effecting 
of such internal direction and control. “Books and conversa- 
tions" generally form the preponderant part of the existing 
environmental stimuli of the Young, but such should not be the 
case. For proper functioning educational 

make provisions for ample Opportunities of 
Participating in which the young will 
tions and gain “a social sense of thei 
and appliances used." 

of direct instructions a 
or in moral matters, 

control through prope, 


Dewey further says that mind as a concerete entity is 
nothing but the power to understand things through their uses 
and a “socialised mind” develops in shared social situations 
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approvingly refers to Pestalozzi’s conception of education as 
the harmonious development of all the powers of the indivi- 
dual. Needless to mention, he does not set up any. caste 
distinction between the various powers and abilities of men. 
To him all of them are indispensable and on a par with one 
another. Here (as jn many other characteristic utterances) 
sounds the authentic accent of the great democratic philosopher. 
Characterising the nature of growth further, Dewey states that 
growth is an unceasing process, it does not cease at any stage of 
life, it comes. to a stop only with the final cessation of life. 
Thus the process of growth is identical with the life-process 
itself. At this stage it is easy for us to realise the deeper im- 
port of the oft-quoted Deweyan propositions: (1) Education 
is growth; (2) Growth is life: and (3) Education is life. 

Space-limitations do not permit us io go into the 'dyna- 
mics’? and ‘mechanics’ of the growth-process as revealed by 
Dewey. But while closing this chapter we cannot but pay 
iribute to the subtlety and profundity of insight displayed by 
Dewey in the attempt to explore these aspects of the all- 
important process of growth.* 


(B) Politics and Education 


(1) The Nature of Politics and Political Systems 


Politics is the science of state organisation. In this chapter 
we shall discuss Dewey's views on the relation between the 
state and education at several important points. 

We have seen that Dewey defines education as a social 
process, He says further that the character of the educative 
process is not an unchanging one, it differs in different types 
of society. His opinion is that *education will vary with the 
quality of life which prevails in ihe group.” 

From the point of view of the relative stress which is 
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It is an ideal state of affairs for the gradual realisation of 
Which in modern industrial states he insistently pleads. 


(2) The Nature of Democracy 


By subjecting social groups to a minute scrutiny Dewey: has 
extracted two criteria of social worth by applying which the. 
values of different types of social groups can be assessed. 
These are: (i) the unimpeded sharing of interests within the 
group and (ii) free co-operative interaction between groups. 
The first criterion implies that the recognition of reciprocal 
interests within the group is a factor in social direction and 
control and the second one means that free intercourse 
between groups promotes changes in social disposition and 
facilitates unbroken readaptations in the process of encounter- 
ing new situations. According to Dewey, democracy alone (of 
all social systems) meets the requirements of these criteria 
fully and thus should be embraced as the supreme social 
ideal. His conception of democracy is nicely expressed in the 
following excerpt—“A democracy is more than a form of 
government, it is primarily a mode of associated living....... 
The extension in space of the number of individuals...... ds 
equivalent to the breaking down of those barriers of class, and 
national territory which kept men from perceiving the full 


import of activity."? 


(3) Democracy and Education 


Dewey says that in a democracy, where interests are 
mutually interpenetrating and where constant progress is the 
Watch-word of society, education is the most treasured process. 
Indeed, historically democracy has been the most deeply 
interested in "deliberate and systematic education." Sometimes 
People offer a very superficial explanation of this interest of 
democracy in education. They say that because democracy 
Means a government which depends upon the suffrage of the 
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common people, it cannot but get its ‘masters’ educated. But 


Dewey scornfully rejects such an explanation. To him the 
very continuance of the democratic 
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(4) Spheres of Public Action in Education 


The next question of importance to be discussed is whether 
the schools should be supported and controlled by the govern- 
ment or by public effort. (While this question is undoubted- 
ly related to the more basic issues discussed in the previous 
sections, it has some independent standing and so it would 
make for clarity to discuss it separately. Hence the separate 
ireatment accorded to it here. But this question raises 
another fundamental issue which concerns the limits of the 
state and that should be tackled first for logical purposes. 

It dose not require any special acumen to note that men 
form various kinds of association for the furtherance of differ- 
rent kinds of ends. But the crucial question relates to the 
proper relationship between the state on the one side, and 
these associations, on the other. Dewey's stand in this regard 
is categorical. He is a political pluralist. He does not believe 
in the rights of an omnivorous state which swallows up all 
other associations within its geographicai limits and bestrides 
the sccial stage like a stupendous colossus. His view is that “the 
state remains highly important, but its importance consists 
more and more in its power to co-ordinate and foster the 
activities of the voluntary groupings. Only nominally is it in 
any modern community the end for the sake of which all other 
societies and organs exist." However, though Dewey is a 
political pluralist and views with disfavour any move on the 
part of the state which encroaches upon the legitimate rights 
of other kinds of associations, yet on the question of state 
participation in education his view seems to be (of course, on 
ihe basis of the sufficient documents at OUT disposal which 
do not throw any direct light upon the matter) that there 
should be one all-comprehensive public system of education 
which would provide for the easy and unimpeded intercourse 
between all sections of the people and thus promote the true 


4 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy—p. 119 
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ends of education which are nothing but the full e 
of human abilities in the conditions of unhampered TSEHGIADS 

living. Thus, on this question Dewey has (or rather appears to 
have) taken neither the anarchistic position, nor the en 
faire position, His position may very well be termed ‘socialistic 

because of his emphasis on the over-riding duties of the states 
In this context, Dewey’s eulogistic comments on the American 
public education is worthy of note. “The assimilative force 


of American public school is elopuent testimony to the com- 
mon balanced appeal.” 


Though with 


is an active sponsor of the "welfare" 
ertakes planned measures for the 
ental human rights, 
erial foundation. 


ensuring of the fundam so long insecure 
for want of proper mat 
(C) The Economic Order and Education 


It is to the eternal credit of John Dew. 


other Star-gazing philosophers, 
purview the inexorabl 
from under the surfa €n condition educa- 
tional theory and pr 


actice at countless Points. In what 


5 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p, 26 
6 Ibid—p. 114, 
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follows we shall try to outline some of his views on the im- 
pact of the economic order on education. 


1. Leisure and Education 


The first important fact that Dewey brings to our notice is 
that education is intimately connected with leisure without 
which formal education would be an impossibility. Very per- 
tinently he draws our attention to the etymological derivation 
of the term ‘school’ whose Greek original means "leisure" and 
adds: "There must be an atmosphere of leisure if there is to 
be truly liberal and free education.”* 


2. Types of Economy and Education 

Dewey has not only pointed out the general dependence of 
education on surplus economy, he has also drawn attention to 
the pervasive influence exerted by different types of economy 
on education. His thesis is that different types of economy 
generate different types of educational values. But he has not 
rested content with merely formulating this thesis, he has tried 
to substantiate it by reference to different types of economy 
which have emerged in the course of historical development. 
Let us follow him in his brave (and instructive) enterprise. 


(a) Primitive Society and . Education 

According to Dewey. primitive society was homogeneous, 
simple and based on subsistence economy. Hence primitive 
education was also monolithic, informal and totally devoid of 
the elaborate paraphernalia of educational systems under 
advanced types of social economy. Here there was no question 
of liberal or vocational education and cultural or “base” 
education, There was one education for all which was imbibed 
mainly through direct participation in the occupation of 
adults and secondarily through dramatic plays and initiation 
Ceremonies. But with the development of complexities in life 


1 Dewey, John—Schools of To-morrow—p. 231. 
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attended by accumulation of social heritage and division E 
society into classes, the situation radically changed. Eac 

class lived its life in its own way, 
different from that of other classes. 
behind the primitiv 


and its education was also 

At this point society left 
e stage and entered the phase of civilisation. 
The first clear picture of education under class-differentiated 
civilised society is available in the case of the Greeks and so 


it is to the consideration of Greek education that we now 
turn. 


(b) The Greek Society and Education 
In the Slave-operated Greek 
kinds—liberal and non-liberal. 
the free Greek citizens for a type 
existence, and non-liberal educat 
a life of mechanical hard labour, 
education which embodied pure r: 
menial education Which embodie. 
values, because such was the li 


economic situation. The economic superiors and inferiors 
could not have the same t 


ype of education and could not 
enjoy the same values. Dewey thus describes the situation: 
"To these two modes of Occupation, with their distinction of 
Servile end free activities 


(or “arts”) correspond two types of 
education: the base or mechanical and the liberal or intellec- 
tua]? 


society education was of two 
Liberal education trained up 
of parasitic, leisure-dominated 
ion trained up the slaves for 
The Greeks extolled liberal 
ational values and despised 
d material and non-rational 
ne dictated by the prevalent 


(c) The Middle Ages and Education 


The Medieval A 


ge was the golden era of feudalism 
type of pyramidal agricultural 


society was dominated by past tr: 
of education wa: 


, a static 
society. Naturally, such à 


aditions and the chief function 
On of those traditions. In its 
em enshrined a method which 
anction to materials accepted on 


s the transmissi 
its educational Syst 
Systematised and lent rational S 
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the basis of authority. Evidently, such functions and methods 
of education chimed well with an essentially immobile society 
which always looked backward for inspiration. Dewey thus 
Speaks of medieval education: “It had to go to school to 
Greeco-Roman civilisation ; it also borrowed rather than evolved 
its culture......... And its dependence upon tradition was in- 
creased by the dominant theological interests of the period...... 
Scholasticism frequently has been used.....as a term of reproach 
sit is Heated In its essence, it is nothing but a highly effective 
systematization of the methods of teaching and learning which 
are appropriate to transmit an authoritative body of truth."? 


(d) American Education in Pioneer Days 


Dewey says that the ancestors of the present Americans 
derived a great deal of intellectual and moral training from the 
common pursuits of life. Children were in intimate contact 
with purposeful social activities like spinning, weaving, dying, 
lumbering etc., and could have a full view of the socio-econo- 
mic field because of the limited contact with the outside world. 
By participating in those useful activities and intelligently 
viewing all processes in their connectedness they grew up into 
intelligent and moral adults. From school they had only book 
learning to supplement the more living learning of out-of-school 
life. It is clear that the educational situation was fully com- 
mensurate with and corresponded to the prevailing economic 
situation. 


(e) Education in Modern Times x 
Dewey’s view is that modern society is nominally democratic 
and its most glaring blemish is that it maintains an unnatural 
division into two fundamentally non-co-operating classes—the 
Capitalists and the labouring masses. The capitalists own all 
the means of production and give employment to the labourers: 


3 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p. 327. 
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who sell their labour power to them and work at their bidding. 
As a result of this peculiar bifurcation of society education is 
also bifurcated. We have, on the one hand, elementary educa- 
tion (and technical education) for the children of the has 
and “liberal education” (higher education”) for the children 
‘of the ‘classes’. The values embodied in these two types di 
education are of a singularly contrasting kind. Dewey's 
characterization of higher education is pungent and sardonic. 
It is worth quoting: “Moreover, display, the adornment of 
Persons, the kind of social companionship and entertainment 
Which give prestige, and the Spending of money, have been 
made into definite callings...... . Even at present what is 
called higher education is for a certain class...... mainly prepera- 
tion for engaging effectively in those pursuits. In other Td 
pects it is largely, especially in its most advanced work, train- 
ing for the calling of teaching and Special rescarch."* According 
to Dewey, the dominant modern educational ideas and pactices 
Teflect the nature of the capitalistic economy which gives the 
whip-hand of social direction to the capitalist class and con- 
verts labourers into mere appendages of the machine. 
Dewey, however, does not think that modern education 


Operative ownership and control. So, fof 


-Social order he has put 
forward his 


Suggestions for the Te-ordering of the present 
"educational system. And his 


4 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p, 365. 
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(3) Socio-economic Class-Structure and Education 

As civilised society has always been class-divided and the 
standards and ways of living of the different classes have been 
greatly different, divergent cultural outlooks have grown up 
among them, finding expression (among other things) in con- 
flicting demands upon education. Modern society also con- 
forms to this general “rule” and the different socio-economic 
classes in it, possessing different world outlooks, have been 
making divergent claims upon education. 

In the modern society three different strata are commonly 
recognised—the rich, the poor and the middle-income group. 
These three broad groups put forward different demands upon 
education, the insistence of the demands being most obvious 
with regard to two “chief educational goods"—(1) the length 
of time the children should remain in the school and (2) the 
type of curriculum they should study there. 

Naturally, the philosophical protagonists of the rich try to 
perpetuate the preferential treatment received by the richer 
classes by fabricating various theories with different bases of 
support. But the basic demand is for the  imparting of 
liberal education to the richer classes and primary and vocatioal 
education to the poorer classes. ‘The sponsors of the rights 
of the middle classes want the privileges of liberal education 
to be extended to the middle classes but not to the labouring 
masses. On the other side, the champions of the labouring 
masses want to secure the full self-realization of all children 
through a single system of education. In this alignment of 
classes (and their philosophical exponents) Dewey, it should 
Clearly be noted, took his stand with the labouring masses and 
pleaded vigorously for a unified culture and unified education 
for all throughout his long life. It may pertinently be mentioned 
here that Dewey took the side of the labouring classes not only 
of his own age, but of all ages of history and in his estimate 
Of past cultures and past philosophies and philosophers has 
always been highly critical of the parasitic existence and 
Outlooks of the upper classes and their cultural representatives. 


6 
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(4) Teachers and Economic Class Orientation 


In the background of the modern in 
nomic class-structure 
values 


Sight that socio-eco- 
inevitably influences the educational 
upheld by the different classes, a question is often 
raised as to whether the teachers? educational philosophy 
should have a conscious class orientation or not. Generally 
the teachers get aligned with the two upper classes and this 
alliance is easily understandable in view of the fact that most 
of the teachers are recruited from the middle classes. More- 
Over, as the teachers think that they beleng to the "learned 
classes" which are traditionally linked up with the upper 
Classes, their alliance with the latter seems to be normally 
assured. But efforts are being consistently made by progres- 
Sive educational thinkers to convince the teachers that their 
natural allies are the labouring classes, whose interests coin- 
cide with their own‘ real interests. As long as he lived. 
Dewey was in the Vanguard of these thinkers.* 


(5) Equalization of Educational Opportunities 
We have seen that Dew 


extension of equal educati 
exception. 


o 


pee sii hr er) 
5 Brubacher, J. S..—Modern Philosophi, iar 172 
6 Ibid—p, 179. phies of Education: p. 
7 Dewey, 


John—Democracy and Education— p, 114 
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(D) Home, Church, Community and Education 

The home, the church and the local community, are generally 
accepted as being the great informal agencies of education. 
So it is meet and proper that we try to know Dewey's views 
on the relationship between these three vital social institutions 
and education. 
(1) The Home and Education 

According to Dewey, the home played the most important 
role in education in pre-industrial “pioneer” days by bringing 
up the children in intimate contact with "live" occupations 
like spinning, weaving, making of clothes, working of metals, 
carpentry, etc., The children were also directly acquainted 
with sowing, reaping, grinding, etc, The things and pro- 
cesses involved in these occupations and activities being open 
to view, the children got the intellectual and moral discipline 
naturally engendered by participation in useful joint activities.' 

But the situation has totally changed now-a-days, The 
previous intimate contact is no longer there. Moreover, 
processes have become vastly complicated and split up into 
a multiplicity of sub-processes. with the inevitable result 
that at present no one can get more than a limited view of 
what takes place in relation to even one particular line of 
industry. Over and above all this, the working of the 
machines depends upon a knowledge of complicated facts and 
principles. Under these circumstances, Dewey does not feel 
that the home can any longer play any vital part in the 
education of children. He has, as a matter of fact. pleaded for 
the taking over of the original educative functions by the 
School which becomes a real "omnibus" concern in his 
educational scheme. 


(2) The Church and Education 
Dewey is not a theist, nor does he believe in the genui- 
neness of any kind of religious experience (in the accepted 


1 Dewey, John—Schools of To-morrow—p. 240 
2 s " —Democracy and Education—Pp. 22-26 
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sense of the term) whatsoever ; so he does not assign to the 
churches (in their present form) any role in the educational 
drama of the modern world. But he has pleaded for a 
thorough change in the character of the church? And ‘when 
changed according to his plan, it will, of course, have once 
more a momentous part to play in education. The advocated 
change is, as mày be surmised, in the direction of a thorough 
secularization and socialization. Since such a change cannot 
be envisaged in the near or any foreseeable future, for all 
Practical purposes Dewey has nothing to say in favour of 


the church in the Sphere of education in modern times. 


(3) The Community. and Education 


He says that so long as the schools 
try to enforce uniformity of Subject-matter, 


Ot be rationally -defended at this 
Stage of development of sociology, 
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has been established between the school and the local com- 
munity. In "Democracy and Education" he has made a still 
bigger claim for the community in the sphere of education. 
After identifying the moral with the social, Dewey lays down 
two major conditions which must be satisfied if the school 
is to be turned into a seed-plot of “morality. First, the 
School must itself be organised like a community in all res- 
pects and secondly, learning in the school must be made 
"continuous with" that going on outside of the school. So, for the 
promotion of the highest end of education, that is morality, 
Dewey has found. the local community . indispensably 
necessary. 

Dewey, of course, does not forget that at the present 
moment community life is neither simple, nor perfect, nor, 
well-balanced and so is in need of a considerable degree of 
simplification, purification, purging. and. balancing. Hence, he 
does not insist upon turning the school into an exact replica 
of existing community life. But nevertheless, he has assigneti 
to it a role which is of overshadowing importance in the edu- 
cation of the children. 


(E) Education and the Social Progress 


(1) The Nature of Social Progress 

We have seen that to Dewey the universe is in a state of 
perpetual flux, That it is an “open” universe, full of new 
‘emergences and novelties. But this flux not only characterizes 
the material world, it is also the dominant feature of the 
Social world of man which is undergoing constant change- 
slow or cataclysmic. 

Being a Darwinian, his particular conception of change 
is guided by the theory of evolution, though he extends the 
application of this theory from the general organic realm to 
that of the human society. As a natural corollary of this posi- 
tion, he believes in the reality of progress in human society. 
According to him, human progress consists in nothing but 
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"the complications and extension of significance found within 
experience”.* The main tool of human progress, too, is noth- 
ing mystical. It is only the operation of intelligence which 
has effected the miracle that is human history, Discovery 
and discrimination of meaning and their utilization in action 
are all dependent upon the creative powers of intelligence. 


(2) Education. and Social. Progress 


We have already noted that to Dewey the end of edu- 


ows himself as'a follower of ihe 
century sociologist, Lester Ward.” 


(3) Education and the Status Quo 
Now, the 


What has already been 
ibrium that is represented 
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Descending from the region of abstract theory, what is 
Dewey's attitude towards the nominally democratic states of 
the present world? And what role should education play 
in them? As to the first question, Dewey's stand is quite 
unequivocal. He is totally hostile towards the undemocratic 
features of the present states and wants them to be thorou- 
ghly overhauled. But he is no revolutionary in the current 
sense of the term, so he does not advocate violent changes 
in the existing social order. He wants controlled evolutionary 
change mainly through the proper education of the new gene- 
rations, an education which involves universal  liberalized 
vocational training for all. Here we get the answer to the 
Second question. By the way, Dewey thinks that such a 
new type of vocational education will put an end to all sorts 
‘of dualisms in the diverse realms of metaphysics, epitemology, 
ethics, aesthetics and social existence. A “consummation 
devoutly to be wished”, of course. As Dewey’s educational 
nostrum will be discussed in some detail in a later chapter, 
here we desist from dilating upon it further. 

Lest hard-boiled social thinkers and “realists” should think 
(as a matter of fact, many of them already do so) that Dewey 
is too naive in pinning faith upon education as being solely 
able to bring about the transformation of the present social 
order, it must be put down immediately and categorically 
that Dewey has not placed the entire responsibility for social 
change upon education alone. He lays down clearly that 
social change (through agencies other than education) is also 
simultaneously necessary to make possible the necessary demo- 
cratic transformation? So Dewey is not after all as soft- 
headed as some wiseacres think. 

Let us close this part of our discussion with a renewed 
look at Dewey's idea of the new society for which he insistent- 
ly pleads. It will be: “A better. more just, a more open 
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and straightforward, a more public society in which free and 


all-round communication and participation occur as a matter 
Of course............ atit 


its latter part that is, in- 
ideas of change, Dewey's 
be undemocratic and un- 
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To be truly docile is to be eager to learn all the lessons 
of active, inquiring, expanding experience." * 


(5) Academic Freedom 


A further related issue is that of academic freedom which 
also requires to be answered. But the insufficient documents 
at our disposal do not permit us to record any clear-cut 
statement here. However, from the nature of Dewey's general 
philosophical position and his views on allied matters we cam 
probably hazard the opinion that Dewey would be in favour 
of full academic freedom being granted to teachers. But he 
would certainly demand academic freedom for teachers pri- 
marily to ensure the freedom of intelligence of the pupils. 
Academic freedom would thus be viewed by him as a social 
privilege and. never as a personal one. ; 


6 Dewey, John—Human Nature and Conduct- -p. 64 


CHAPTER VII. 


The Educative Process. 


(A) The Aims of Education. 


(1) The Nature of Educational Aims 
Educational aims co 
So, they can and shoul 
“ethically desirable.” 


nstitute a form of educational values. 
d be studied from the standpoint of the 


(a) Educational Aims as a Phase of Educational Values 
Dewey’s Opinion is 


that the process of education is an 
‘© education should Set up its own aims 


tside agencies for their supply. The 


Dewey's firm 


e made subordinate to anything 
else except more education. “The educational process has no 


‘end beyond itself 3 it is its own end.” Further, Dewey identi- 
fies education with i; owth. Thus growth— 
^ of life and of edu- 


educational process 
Opinion that it shoul 


e, disciplined and ex- 

It requires to be emphasized 
that to Dewey growth is an ever-expanding process, it 
never ceases, “Education as growth or maturity should 
be an ever-present procesg,”3 This conception of growth 
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as an enduring process, Dewey and his followers claim, 
meets frontally those critics of Dewey’s standpoint, who 
want to have a standard for evaluating growth. Clearly noxious 
growth will not grow unceasingly and healihy growth will 
always lead on to further growth. Dewey formulates the 
criterion of growth thus: “When and only when development 
in a particular line conduces to continuous growth does it 
answer to the criterion of educating as growing." 

At this stage we can perhaps profitably pause a little and 
examine the relationship between  Dewey's assertion that 
growth is the ideal of education and his other equally famous 
assertion that the idea of education can be conveniently summed 
up "in the idea of continuous reconstruction of experience"? 
We have already seen that by true growth Dewey means an ever- 
expanding realisation of meanings in life. Again, while defin- 
ing and elaborating the idea of education as continous recons- 
truction of experience, Dewey affirms that education is “that 
reconstruction or re-organization of experience which adds to the 
meaning of experience and which increases ability to direct! the 
course of subsequent experience."* So it is evident that to Dewey 
the two processes of growth and reconstruction of experience 
are identical, proper growth implying proper reconstruction of 
experience and proper reconstruction of experience implying 
proper growth. It may pertinently be pointed out here that in 
consonance with his general philosophical stand that ends, 
processes and means are not atomistic and isolated concepts 
Dewey lays down that growth and experience are both the 
ends and means, the results and processes of education. He 
says that such an assertion may sound “self-contradictory” but 
the contradiction resides in the “verbal vesture" merely and 
not at all in real essence. For experience and growth are 
temporal processes and their "later period" completes their 
earlier parts. Finally, Dewey does not forget to remind us 


4 Dewey, John—Experience and Education—-p. 29 
5 > „ —Democracy and Education—p. 93 
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that the reconstruction of experience ‘may be social as well 
as personal’. We may perhaps add here that any significant. 
Teconstruction of experience will automatically involve both 
the individual and the sociai phases. True reconstruction in 


individual life (with which education is immediately concerned): 


will by its inherent logic lead to the Teconstruction of social 
life. 


In the current educational terminology, the concept of 
growth can be called the “ultimate end” of education, 


ists formulated by other educa- 
s declined to call them “ends” 
and has categorically. stated that: “They iare... 
of significance as Points of view, Whence to survey the field 
and see how its constituent details are distributed, and whether 
they are wWell-proportioned." These phases of life are five in 
number: the executive, the social, the aesthetic, the intellectual 
and the ethical, Executive efficiency Tepresents the ability to 


and to cope with the difficulties 


or “aims” 


ion to such widely held aims of 
‘ethical character’, ‘culture’. 
orical verdict tuns thus: “SO 
do more harm than good unless 
ate not aims, but Tather suggestions 
observe, how to look ahead, and how 
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to choose in liberating and directing the energies of the 
concrete situations...... "* So no educational aim has absolute 
Standing, each and every one of them is tentative, experimental 
and subject to change. 


(b) Educational Aims—From the Standpoint of Psychology 


Dewey says that an aim is an anticipated end and for acti- 
vities to have ends, they must have a beginning, a process of 
change and a real termination. It is his view that pupils along 
with teachers should have aims. But merely allowing children 
to do as they like does not imply the possession of an aim on 
their part. To have aims children must be engaged in activities 
which are continuous and whose ends are foreseen by them. 

Now this character of aim as a “foreseen end” exerts con- 
siderable influence upon the outcome of activities, for it operates 
in three ways: (a) it makes possible close scrutiny of means 
and difficulties ; (b) it assists in arranging means in a sequential 
order and (c) it renders feasible a choice among alternative 
paths to the end. Thus the existence of aims implies a great 
difference in activities and also means that persons having 
aims intervene actively and not just stand on and gaze with 
indifference. : 

Dewey sums up the discussion of the nature of aims (from 
the psychological standpoint) by saying that to have aims and 
to act intelligently are one and the same. He also says that 
having an aim is the same thing as having intelligence and 
mind, for mind, according to him, is nothing other than the 
"capacity to refer present conditions to future results and 
future Consequences to present conditions"? It should be 
clear that Dewey does not identify aims with unguided impulse 
Or with mere results, For impulses have no prevision of the 
Outcome and results may emerge without being foreseen, 
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whereas the prime characteristic of aims is a clear anticipation 
of the ends of activities. 


IL Criteria of Good Educational Aims. 


According to Dewey, good aims in general can be ascertained 
by reference to three criteria: (a) that the aim involved is “an 
outgrowth of existing conditions,” (b) that it is flexible, and 
(c) that it frees activities. He adds that educational aims are 


nothing peculiar in their nature, so they, too, share in the 


general nature of all good aims, According to him, some of 


the characteristics of good educational aims are as follows: 

(1) Educational aims must be based on the original instincts 
and acquired habits of the pupils. The feature is naturally 
absent where there is a preparation for some far-off responsi- 
bility and when adult standards are fixed as the educational 
aims of children. 

(2 Secondly, an educational aim must be able to mobilize 
the energies and willing co-operation of the pupils. It must 


give an indication of proper methods and environments te” 


quired to set free and co-ordinate the capacities of children. I 
Course of the development of an activity an aim should als? 
be liable to modification, if necessary. It should never b° 


rigid, Ossified and impervious to the emerging exegencies O 
changing Situations, 


Rigid externally imposed aims are roundly 
condemned by Dewey as being positively harmful to the educa- 


tive process and even as being totally subversive of the ultimate 
end. of education— Growth. 


(3 Thirdly and lastl 
“general” and “ulti ees 


the ends from the means. Dewey: 
however, admits the “truly general aims 

which expand the mental horizon and enable one to take 
ge os "consequences" and "connections" of acti- 
Vities. As we have seen, they must of necessity be treated 
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as "suggestions" and “broad surveys" and never as ends to 
which the concrete present satisfactions are to be made 
subordinate. 


(B) The Subject-matter of Education 


(1) The General Nature of Subject-matter 


In the sphere of subject-matter the two most seminal thoughts 
of Dewey are: (1) that the subject-matter is not the same as the 
curriculum, and (2) that the subject-matter of the teacher is 
not the subject-matter of the pupil. In what follows we shall 
try to deal with these major conceptions first and then look at 
some of the other aspects of the problem of subject-matter 
which are also instinct with profound import. 


(a) The Subject-matter and the Curriculum 

The subject-matter, according to Dewey, comprises “ facts 
observed, recalled, read, talked about, and the ideas suggested, 
in course of a development of a situation having a purpose”, 
Thus subject-matter means that which one requires to know 
to accomplish one’s purposes in a definite situation. The 
curriculum, on the other hand, is constituted by “the studies", 
the materials of instruction in educational institutions. 

Dewey holds that originally there was no difference between 
the subject-matter and the curriculum, the latter remaining 
merged in the former. It is only in the course of historical 
development that the two diverged and ultimately became 
two separate entities having the slenderest (outward) links 
between them. His account of the historical process involved 
in the divorce between the subject-matter and the curriculum 
is briefly as follows: 

The work of a teacher is to manipulate the environmental 
Stimuli in such a way that desirable intellectual and emotional 
attitudes develop in the pupils. A proper social medium is 
needed to impart significance to these intellectual and emo- 
tional attitudes. In the informal education of the primitive- 
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‘man all this is quite clear, for here ordinary social s H 
directly purveys the subject-matter to which the pupils =. 
Tesponses. At this stage the curriculum and the subject- 
matter are one and the same, no differentiation having as yet 
taken place. However, even in primitive groups all things 
are not learned and taught directly. Certain things like 
"eating, hunting, making war and peace", etc., are directly 
learned, but certain other things are learned indirectly such 


as the tribal stories, traditions, songs, myths. legends, etc. in 


which lie embalmed the distilled meanings of past tribal ex- 
perience, 


These indirect learnings are consciously directed by 
the tribal heads for they cannot be adequately imbibed in the 
perfunctory contacts of ordinary social life. 
also taken to promote indirect learnings than 
Thus emerges the distinction between the su 
the curriculum, the former generating the la 
Witb the development of soci 


Greater care is 
the direct ones. 
bject-matter and 
tter. 

al complexities and conse- 


rmulated and conveyed to the 
And as a consequence the 
aps and bounds. It grew 

but also underwent a process 
of careful Systematization and [o 


ance sundered from, the sub- 
T original links were hardly 
What was originally one be- 
which connect the subject- 
bits and ideals of the social 
P. The ties are so loosened 


ject-matter—so much so, that thei 
discernible from Outside. Thus 


came two. the bonds 
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(b) The Link between the Subject-matter of the Educator and 


that of the Learner 


The divorce of the subject-matter and the curriculum des- 
cribed above has resulted in a Sreat educational problem. 
Being sundered from the umbilical cord of social subject- 
matter, the curriculum has become devitalized and anemic and 
is in urgent need of revivificatiom by a renewal of contact. But 
how to do this? How to convent the curriculum into the 
subject-matter again? This is a moot problem for the 
educator. 


The solution, as suggested by Dewey, is to transform the 
curriculum which is subject-matter to the adult instructor into 
the, subject-matter of the child. The curriculum as the formula- 
ted, crystalized and systematized results of race experience is 
subject-matter to the teacher, for it can directly enter into his 
activities, but it is not subject-matter to the child, for the 
obvious reason that it cannot be immediately absorbed by the 
pupils at their immature experiential Jevels. The subject-matter 
of the teacher stands in reality for the potentialities of the 
pupil. who is at the beginning of a process at the termination 
of which is the teacher. So for the restoration of the link 
between the subject-matter and the curriculum what is obviously 
needed is “to keep the experience of the child moving in the 
direction of the expert’s attainment.’ And in achieving this 
end the teacher has naturally to take into account the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the child whose experience is not 
only deficient in quality and quantity but is organized by a 
method which is different from that which prevails in the case 
of the expert. The experience of the tyro is normally orga- 
nized by being closely tied up with immediate “practical 
Centres of interests" So in trying to lead the pupils to the 
goal of the instructional process the teacher has to be very 
circumspect and must not depend simply upon knowledge or 
even mastery of the subject-matter. 


7 
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Q) The Development of the Subject-matter in the Learner 


We have seen the need for converting the curriculum into 
the real subject-matter of the pupil. 


cannot be effected at one blow. T 
curriculum involves *the develop 
in the experience of the pupil" and this latter process passes 
through three well-marked stages, viz., 

(i) “Knowledge of how to do,” (ii) knowledge as ex 


perienced information and (iii) rationalized knowledge oF 


Science. Below is given a Short description of each of these 
Stages: 


This change however. 
he ‘transformation of the 
ment (f the subject-matter 


(i) The knowledge which man fir 
the longest is the knowled 
walking, calculating, drivin 


st gains and which lasts 
ge of the control of activities like 


. Such terms as ken, attention: 
judgement, etc., 


involve learning 
avoid Separating the subject-matter from 


and interests of the pupils. 


development of subject-mattet 
n conformity with current 
l control of activities i 
transmitted knowledge- 


her to some extent, While engaged 


zd ith 

Y one also comes into contact wit! 

other pupils and learn; a great deal from their narrated €% 
periences, 


As in the Case of the first Stage, 
lessons to offer to education, 


municated information must b 


: its 
this stage also has if 
The positive lesson is that M. 
€ incorporated into the existing 
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experience of the pupils. The negative lesson is that know- 
ledge should not be conceived as a solidified deposit, a tissue of 
rigid statements and propositions which convey sacrosanct past 
experiences. The mind of man must not be made the 
"spoils of its past victories." ) 

(iii) The final stage in the growth of the subject-matter 
is "science or rationalized knowledge." Science is knowledge 
in its most perfected form—its culmination, so to say. Science 
is what is known, “what is sure, certain, settled, disposed of : 
that with which we think rather than that which we think 
about"? Science is the bulwark of the race against the in- 
cursions of dangerous natural propensities like, "premature 
acceptance and assertion," “aversion to suspended judgment" 
and "superficial and short-visioned applications", Science is 
not. as ordinarily thought, merely organised. knowledge, 
rather it is knowledge ‘rationalized’, for it is buttressed by 
rational certainly and logical guarantee. It is oviously an 
acquired "art" without initiation into whose spirit and method 
a man misses the best instruments which humanity has 
hitherto forged for efficiently directed thinking. 

But great care need be taken in using science in the edu- 
cation of the young, because the results of science taken in 
isolation are remote and far off from ordinary experience 
(and hence, called "abstract" by the common people) The 
best way of utilizing science in education is not so much 
to look upon it as a corpus of settled and inviolable know- 
ledge as to use it for the acquisition of new knowledge. 


Ill. The Sociai Nature of Subject-Matter 


The subject-matier in all its forms has been formulated 
under the conditions of associated social living and is com- 
municated through social media. But notwithstanding this 
fact of social origination and its inherent social nature all 
Subject-matter is not of equal social value. “A difference 


M 


2 Dewey, John Democracy and Education—p. 222 
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in breadth and depth exists in vital knowledge” and “ there 
is a difference in the social scope of purposes and the social 
importance of problems."? Moreover, all subject-matter 1S 
not of equal value in the matter of formation of disposition 
and “supplying the equipment of the members of the present 
society.’ ^ Thus while selecting subject-matter (such selection 
being inevitable because of the existence of a vast range of 
material to work upon) a standard of social usefulness muse 
be used by the educator. In framing the plan of a curri- 
culum the educator should take into consideration the follow- 
ing principles: (1) The need for adaptation of instructional 
material to the demands of existing social life, (2) The need 
for keeping in view the ideal of improvement of present 


social, life, and (3) The necessity of giving greater (and prior) 
attention to “essentials” than to “ 


‘tials ” being constituted by things 
basic ones, “in which the widest 

A democratic society (which 
of Dewey) should. however, 
ing the social criterion cone 
By “human” Dewey means 


refinement", the “ esser- 
which are socially the most 
groups share, " 
is the social-political ideal 
have a special interest in apply- 
eived in a broad “human” way- 
interest which are common to all 
men qua men. So subject-matter becomes devoid of human 
value when it Tepresents the interests of the few and not of 
the mases. Using this social-human criterion Dewey indicts 
both the "essentials" of the current elementary education fof 
the masses and the “liberal studies” of the upper classes of 
Society. According to him, both are infected with illiberality- 
being fundamentally devoid of broad human interests. Ele- 
mentary education Obviously educates with a narrow utili- 
tarian end in view and the so-called "liberal education", i? 
spite of loud Pronouncements to the contrary, also educates 
narrowly. The former Tears up purblind "practical" men and 
the latter rears up the scions of the parasitic upper classes fot 


-=N 


3 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education p. 225 
4 Ibid—p. 225 
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future parasitic existence. Dewey thinks that elementary 
education and higher education can both become truly demo- 
cratic by taking up a curriculum which accepts without 
reservation full human-social responsibilities. 


IV. Valuing the Subject-Matter 


Up to this stage the subject-matter has been approached 
from two standpoints—the intellectual and the social But 
it has also another important aspect to which Dewey has 
given close attention, It is the “value” aspect of the subject- 
matter. Indeed, subject-matter is not only known. and. cog- 
nized, but also. appreciated and valued. But valuing invol- 
ves two kinds of activities, viz., simple enjoyment for its own 
sake and appreciation with reference to something else. So 
let us see what Dewey has got to say about the valuing of 
subject-matter with its two-fold meaning. 


(A) Subject-matter from the Point of View of Simple 
Enjoyment or Appreciation 


Dewey’s opinion is that every subject included in the 
curriculum. should be such as to be capable of being enjoyed 
for its own. sake “in some place or at some time." That is, 
it shouid have intrinsic value. He says that intrinsic. value 
cannot be compared with one another for they are irreplace- 
able. each contributing to the enrichment of life im its own 
peculiar way. He holds further that unless a subject is 
appreciated for its own sake—for whatever worth it has sui 
generis—it will invariably fail us at the time of using it as 
a “means or instrumentality.” Never having been realized or 
appreciated for itself one will miss something of its capacity 
as a resource for other ends.” * 

Now, though Dewey regards every worthwhile subject as 
a means of appreciation in the general sense of the term, yet 
he looks upon literature and the fine arts as “the chief 


—— 


5 John. Dewey—Democracy and Education—-p. 281 
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agencies of an intensified, enhanced appreciation". This a 
tensified appreciation” is of course, a mark of aesthetic valu 
and so literature and the fine arts must be viewed as the 
prime purveyors of aesthetic values, Dewey further says 
that as carriérs of aesthetic values these subserve an end 
which goes “beyond themselves,” For they build up tastes 


and set up standards of measurements of the worth of succ- 
eeding experiences, 


They stir up divine discontent with the 


Surrounding ugly conditions and propel people forward to 
modify them in a worthy manner. 


the heights and depths of experience 


accessible. They pick up and focus the diffused “elements 
of good” in life and enhance its meanin 
Iemarks on literature and th 
"are not the luxuries of e 
of that which makes any e 


They impart insights into 
s which are ordinarily in- 


£. Summing up his 
e fine arts Dewey says that these 
ducation, but emphatic expressions 
ducation worth-while.””? 


(B) Evaluation of Subject-matter 


We have seen that to value means not only to appreciate 
and hold dear but also to 


evaluate, to estimate with reference. 
to something else, The values which are simply appreciated 
and prized are called intrinsic values and the values which 
are evaluated with reference to Something else are called in- 
Strumenta] values. Intrinsic values are incomaparable but 


values are comparable, yet they ate 
hot fixed for ever, Thus a study which is not of much worth 
m a particular setting may be of great value in another 
Setting, Generalization on the basis of Specific situations 


6 Ibid—p. 279 
7 Ibid—p. 279 
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is also not possible so that one might say that one study is on 
the whole better than another. 

(i) To be an instrumental value does not deprive a study 
of its intrinsic value. As a means to an end it has instru- 
mental value, but in itself it has intrinsic value. It is simply 
a matter of looking at the same thing from two different 
angles. 

(iii) The instrumental values of studies are realized only 
in specific situations where they are used and not absolutely. 

(iv) Different studies have no fixed kinds of instrumental 
values set apart for them. Thus, a subject may have a total 
number of instrumental values, but all these are not offered 
in the same situation. So it is altogether unwarranted to 
point out one or more of these as ihe “real” instrumental 
values of the subject. 

(v) With regard to motivation, it is better to depend upon 
intrinsic values rather than upon instrumental values. For, 
on the one hand, intrinsic values are better as motives, and, on 
the other hand, instrumental values cannot be foreseen with 
precision. On occasions, instrumental values may be invoked. 
however, if their links with intrinsic values can be made 
apparent to the pupils. 

(vi) It is not good to insist upon definite future instru- 
mental values of subjects or topics being pointed out in each 
and every case, for "life is its own excuse for being" and the 
“definite utilities" which are demanded and pointed out are 
valuable simply because of their contributions to the imme- 
‘diate enjoyment of life itself. 


(© Organisation of Values of Studies 

There is a further dimension to the discussion of subject- 
matter from the stand-point of educational values and -that 
relates to the question of organisation cf the values of stu- 
dies. Let us now take up that question. 

Dewey is of the opinion that both educational theory and 
practice have with a shocking wantonness segregated values 
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which are essentially interrelated and integral. pem 
values are ascribed to mathematics, certain others to li m he 
and still others to science and so on. This practice A oe 
reprehensible, for no Subject has inherent values to d 
ken of or paraded. It all depends on the nature of teag r 
which determines which values will emerge and which wi 


state of affairs in the domain of 
ion of the social life of the age. 
d pursuits are isolated from one 


philosophy which com- 
usly tries to keep each seg- 

ilósephy finds popular ex- 
Pression in such trite “business is business,” “science 
is science,” “art is art", etc. Dewey severely condemns such z 
nce which is an integral whole, with 


partmentalizes experience and sedulo 


Sec. C. The Educational Method. 
- the primary con- 
minds of the pupil should 
“certain Specialized” muscular activities) to 
or thinking is the foun- 
efficient learning is the 
Of the mind. He tile 
"method of thinking” 
is that thinking is 
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itself ihe method of “educative experience." So to promote 
the improvement of methods in education improvement in. 
thinking should be secured, that is, "conditions which exact, 
promote ard test thinking" should be carefully provided for. 
but existing practice presents just the very reverse of this desir- 
able state of affairs. Instruction is channelled in three unallied 
directions: (i) acquisition of skill, (ii) acquisition of infor- 
mation and (iii) training in thinking, with inevitable stultify- 
ing effect upon all the activities involved. In fact, thinking 
unconnected with skill, skill secured without the aid of think- 
ing and information divorced from thought-impregnated action. 
are so much dead wood, not deserving the name of learning. 

Dewey then proceeds to describe and enumerate the essen- 
tials for thinking which are also the essentials of the methods 
of both teaching and learning. They are: 

(i) Experience—The first requisite of good method is 
“a genuine situation of experience”, that is, the pupil should 
be busy in an activity which is continuous and in which he 
feels a spontaneous unforced interest. 

(ii) Problem—The second essential is that there should 
develop a ‘genuine problem’ within the situation to provoke 
thinking. The two essential marks of a genuine problem are: 
(a) that it suggests itself “within some situation of personal 
experience” and (b) that “it is the pupil’s own problem”. 

Gii) The data—The third desideratum is that the pupil 
himself must gather the necessary data and make the obser- 
vations needed to cope with the problem. This also means 
that the problem must be neither too difficult nor too easy. 
The difficulty encountered must be stiff enough to exercise 
thought, but at the same time easy enough to promote final 
success. 

Gv) Idea—The fourth requirement is the hypothesis or 
the idea. The accumulated. data suggests solutions in the 
form of ideas. But these ideas go beyond the data and thus 
involve a leap into the unknown. Evidently, they embody 
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the creative aspect of thou 


ght and the data cannot test their 
validity, though they had 


their origin in these Gata. 
(v) Verification —The fifth and the 


last essential for 
thinking is the provision for 


Tmediate stage, coming between a 
tion. 


*wey has got me 
to say on other aspects of methed, to a Consideration O. 
which we now turn. 


(B) Method and Subject-mattey 


Method in any sphere 
iect-matter, for it is nothi 


LI 


is indissolubly linked up with sub- 
ng but the effective mode of using 
materials for an end. Pedagogical method js likewise 
the most efficient Way of disposing the Subject-matter for 
Some use, / i 


In the real y 
always appear t 
relationship, 
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which separated the knowing mind from the world known 
and even pitted one against the other. 

(C) General and Individual Method—The practice of the 
different arts has led to the emergence of the idea of method 
as being "general" and "individua > General method is the 
fruit of old experience and individual method originates from 
the peculiar use made by each individual artist of the techni- 
ques of others. General method then is the transmitted 
power of the community to be used for one's own particular 
ends. But it sometimes degenerates into something wooden, 
stiff, mechanical and over-riding. by being sundered from 
individual method. To be fruitful, general method requires 
to be modified and transformed suitably with the help of 
the individual method. Likewise individual method cannot dis- 
pense with the general method, which is the accumulated 
heritage of the past and which must form the firm foundation 
of any lasting achievement. The greatest masters have be- 
come great by mastering the general method first and then 
modifying that by their individual methods. 

As in the case of the arts in general, education has also 
its general and individual methods and this statement applies 
both to the case of the teacher and that of the pupil. 
The teacher and the pupil alike must make full use of the 
known and the established techniques and procedures, but 
to be creative, must also evolve their own individual methods 
which will reflect their own peculiar experiences—past and 
present. 
the above it must be clear that the two methods— 
general and individual—are not twe opposed but complemen- 
tary categories, each requiring fructifying contact with the 
other. Dewey is of the opinion that if the general method 
were intelligently used by all individuals, there would cer- 
tainly take place a genuine efflorescence of creative powers 
all round. For he firmly believes that originality and creati- 
vity are not the exclusive prerogatives of the immortal few— . 


From 
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the Newtons, the Einsteins and the Shakespeares. These as 
on the contrary, the inalienable patrimony of mankind s. 
general. It is only our ignorance and stupidity which stan 


in the way of tapping the vast latent creative powers of uni- 
versal humanity, 


(D) The Distinguishing Traits of the Two Methods 
(a) General Mei 
thinking is the supri 
naturally, to him, 


thod—We have Seen that, to Dewey. 


method—The most important distinguishing 
traits of individual method are, according to Dewey four im 
number: (1) directn 


acquired habits and interests". 
€ individua] differs from those of 
nherited tendencies and capacities and 
Let us now discuss in 
marks of the individual 


(1) Directness When an individu 


> embarrasment, 


any thought of « 


‘side-issues”, his 
tked by the trait 


of “directness.” 


en an individual keeps his mind 
. Open to all Suggestions and informations that illumine the 
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‘situation which demands clarification, his method displays the 
trait of openmindedness. Inteilectual development is always 
-characterterized by the expansion of horizon and elaboration 
of new ends and reactions. ‘“Openmindedness means the 
retention of the child-like attitude" ! 

(3) Singlemindedness—This trait betokens oneness of pur- 
pose, fulness of interests, mental integrity and total absorption 
in the subject-matter for its own sake. Divided mind and 
escapist attitude annihilate it. 

(4) Responsibility—-This quality marks an attitude to 
weigh beforehand the probable consequences of a contem- 
plated step and to accept them both in word and deed. “In- 
tellectual thoroughness is another name" for this attitude. It 
is dependent upon unity of purpose and finds expression in 
the resolve with which the full implication of the purpose is 
explored. ; 

As we have dealt with the main aspects of the problem 
.of method in education, we close our present discussion here. 


Sec. D. Doctrine of Interest 


(A) Introduction—Two educational philosophers are 
most famous for their theories of interest—Herbart and John 
Dewey. so it behoves us to pay close attention to Dewey's 
doctrine of intertst while expounding his philosophy of edu- 
cation. By the way, interest is one of those aspects of the 
educational process which attracted Dewey's attention at the 
very beginning of his career as. an educational philosopher. 
In fact, Dewey's first educational writing which attracted wide 
attention was a dissertation on the topic of interest— "Interest 
and Effort in Education" and it appeared in the far nineties 
of the nineteenth century. Al! through his career he con- 
tinued to write on interest, but the treatment of the topic in 
"Democracy and Education" has never been bettered. Hence 


1 Dewey. John—Democracy and Education—p. 206 
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We are basing our discussion on this book, though turning- 
now and then for light upon his other writings. 


(B) Interest, Aim and Discipline 


Dewey begins the discussion by elaborating the meaning 
of a few related terms like interest, aim, discipline, effort, etc.» 
and revealing the links which tie them together. 

(a) Interest—Interest in common parlance means three- 
things, viz. (1) “the whole state of active development”, (2) 
the objective results that are foreseen and wanted and (3) the 
personal-emotional inclination, Examples of the first are & 
person's occupation, employment, pursuit, business, etc. The 
Second is illustrated by the interest of the sleeping partner in 
a business, The third meaning is exemplified in the absorption 
of a man in some object or activity. "The stress here is OD 
the personal attitude of the man interested and this attitude 
involves Solicitude, attentiveness and psychic absorption. 

Dewey, however, interprets interest in his own way. In- 
terest to him is ,the attitude of a participant (in an activity) 
rather than that of A participant is profoundly 
* Whereas a spectator is indi 


r 3 expression in two 
things: (a) solicitude and anxiety regarding future outcome 
and (b) a readines to take steps to change the situation i# 
his favour 


interest, as inter teted by Dewey, implies 
that the individual] and th : i 


e world are inextricably bound 
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together in an ongoing activity. The individual is susceptible 
to the influences of the environment and the environment on 
its side is amenable to the influences of the individual. And 
this has far-reaching implications for education to which we 
Shall have occasion to refer in a later section. 


(c) Interest, Discipline and will;—Now discipline, as 
defined by Dewey, is “power at command" involving know- 
ledge of what is about, resilence and determination to achieve 
one's objects. It is something positive and not negative as 

"conceived by traditional pedagogues. A disciplined person is 
thus characterized by two things, viz., (a) intelligent and wide- 
awake choosing of action and (b) persistence in the face of 
“distraction, confusion and difference.” Evidently, Dewey’s 
conception of discipline draws heavily upon the allied concep- 
tion of will and so it will pay to cast a glance at the latter 
concept (which also, by the -way, has great intrinsic interest 
and importance in the field of education). 

Will, as analysed by Dewey, means two things: (a) a preview 
of consequences (which is naturally intellectual in quality) and’ 
(b) “the depth of hold the foreseen outcome has upon the’ per- 
son” (which is emotional-volitional in nature). The really strong- 
willed man is thus one who carefully weighs his ends, makes: 
his ideas of the foreseen results of the developing situation as 
clear and unamibuous as possible and pursues his activities 
with undaunted power of endurance. ; 

From the foregoing it must be clear that the concepts interest. 
discipline and will are not at all antagonistic in nature, rather 
they are intimately related to one another. In fact, both the 
intellectual and the volitional aspects of discipline depend upon 
interest even for their existence and certainly for their full 
flowering. Where interest is lacking. reflection (the intellectual 
element) is inevitably desultory and skin-deep and in the 
absence of interest it is sheer moonshine to expect the type of 
endurance in execution which is implied by discipline and will. 
Thus rather than being hostile to them, discipline and will are. 
according to Dewey. the true-begotten children of interest. 
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(a) Educational Importance of the Idea of han 
first educational implication of the idea of interest is tha 
materials which lack interest should not be presented to E 
pupils with the sugar-coating of extraneous appeals. Suc: 
attempts are justly condemned as “soft pedagogy”. The true 
remedy for lack of interest or false interest is to select mate- 
rials and forms of activities which are of a 


piece with the 
existing capabilities of the child. 


A recognition of the ide 
realization of a very impor 
sideration for the i 


a of interest also leads to the LS 


ilities and aptitudes; So the same 
teacher, the same texts and the same method will evoke 
different responses in different children, Recognition of the 
value of interest and consequential attention to individual 
differences will naturally lead tó greater educational success. 

Along with the con 
of interest” furnish phi 
values of considerable 
educational concepts, 
instruction and 
by one, 


Crete values referred to above “the facts 
losophy of education with some general 
moment. These values relate to four 
viz., (1) mind, (2) subject-matter, (3) 
(4) discipline, Let us now consider them one 


subject-matter, 


n fromthe mind and 
subsisting entity. But al 


dualism implied has been thi 
evils in the domain of edu 


l this is altogether wrong, and the 
e progenitor of a whole brood of 

Cation, Dewey wants to do away 
with this dualism with the help of his own integral theory of 
mind and subject. - According to him mind as some- 
thing real (and not as à mythical and mystical entity) has 
three essentia] Characteristics - (a) "ability to respond". 
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“anticipation of future possible sonsequences" and (c) “con- 
irol of the anticipated consequences." Thus mind is in opera- 
‘fion in an activity when it is intelligently directed, when 
means are chosen to achieve a specific end. But intelligence 
is not the belonging or possession of an individual being, nor 
do the activities of an individual pertain to him entirely. For 
intelligence only finds expression in the ability to choose proper 
means to attain specific ends and objective factors such as 
other things and other persons significantly influence the conse- 
quences of activities. Hence Dewey, trenchantly remarks: 
“Conceive mind as anything but one factor partaking along 
with others in the production of consequences, and it becomes’ 
meaningless.”* 

(b) Subject-matter—A natural corollary of the separation 
of mind from, activities involving objects in the environement is 
the segregation of subject-matter from the mind. Traditionally 
subject-matter has been conceived as so much study-material 
arranged and classified into a number of branches like history, 
geography, science, etc. Devoid of vital relationships with the 
mind, these have been thought to have independent existence 
and their significance is exhausted in what they allow mind to 
absorb from them. But the relationship between the mind and 
subject-matter is nothing so external. The latter constitutes 
the necessary materials and appliances required for the achieve- 
ment of chosen ends, “it figures as a factor to be reckoned with 
in, the completion of a course of events”. Thus numbers in 
themselves are not objects of study ; on the contrary, they be- 
‘come so only when the child realizes for himself the usefulness 
of numericai truth for the completion of activities in which he 
is engaged. Dewey solemnly reminds educators that “this 
connection of an object and the topic with the promotion of an 
activity having a purpose is the first and the last of a genuine 
theory of interest in education.” 


peek ee 
1 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education—p. 155 
2 Ibid—p. 158 
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(©) Instruction—The idea of instruction has also to be 
Suitably modified in consonance with the ideas of mind en 
subject-matter as formulated above. The basic problem o 
iustruction in the new context becomes: the selection 2 
“materials which will engage a person in specific activipies 
having interest to him and dealing with thines not as gjmnaste 
appliances but as conditions for the attainment of ends.” * A 
According to Dewey, the evils generated by the doctrine of 
formal discipline can be successfully combated by the reshaping 
of instruction along the lines just indicated. 

(d) Discipline —Dewey 
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tion of the labouring masses and the softening and desiccation 
of the intelligence of the parasitic upper classes. By implica- 
tion, Dewey's own theory of interest has as its social back- 
ground modern industrial society which holds immense possibi- 
lities for the full flowering of democracy and the cherished 
human values. Dewey has thrown considerable light on the 
real nature of each one of the evils just named, but as it would 
take us a bit too far afield if we attempted to discuss them, 
we close the exposition of Dewey's doctrine of interest here. 


Sec. E. Moral Education. 


(A) Introduction—We have already seen that Dewey is 
essentially a moral philosopher and that moral considerations 
are always predominant in his mind. So in this section we 
reach a topic which may be said to form the key-stone of the 
arch of his philosophy of education. It is perhaps pertinent 
to mention here that among the great educational philosophers 
Herbart and Dewey had been the most insistent in their emphasis 
upon the supreme importance of morality in education. 

Dewey unhesitatingly endorses the common assumption of 
educational theory that “the unifying and culminating end of 
education” is the moral one and that the formation of character 
is the ultimate goal of education. But he finds that current 
moral education is in a very bad way because of the prevalence 
of exiremely wrong ideas concerning it. So he sets himself the 
task of first overcoming those misconceptions and then preferr- 
ing his own suggestions for the amelioration of the existing state 
of affairs. 

The chief theoretical obstacles are, according to Dewey. three 
dualisms: the dualisms between the inner and the outer, (b) 
between duty and interest and (c) between character and know- 
ledge. Moreover, people entertain utterly wrong ideas about 
the role of direct moral instruction in moral education and about 
the true realationship between the social and the moral. 
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B. (a) The Dualism between the Inner and the Outer 


Dewey tells us that this dualism of the inner and the outer 
is the end-product of a number of other dualisms already re- 
ferred to in different contexts—of the mind and the world, of 
the soul and the body, and of ends and means. He says that 
in the domain of morality the dualism of the inner and the 
outer finds expression in a deep cleavage between the inner 
Motive of action and the out 
character and conduct. 
Such a separation Of the i 
ed by facts, Analysis 
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Under these circumstances “ordinary morality" and the mora- 
lity of the schoolroom naturally try to maintain a compromise 
Position. On the one side, specific inner states of feeling are 
emphasized and on the other. considerable pressure is exerted 
for “the doing of certain things, irrespective of whether the 
individual has any concern and intelligence in their doing."' 

The above discussion clinches the lesson that the inner and 
the outer should never be separated and that activities and 
occupations should be so arranged that they spontaneously 
engage continued interest and provoke genuine reflection on 
the part of the pupils. 

(b) The dualism between Interest and Duty—The second 
dualism originates, according to Dewey, from wrong ideas 
about the true meaning of interest and about the true rela- 
tionship between the self and interest. 

People (philosophers included) ordinarily think that when 
a man acts from a sense of duty he acts in a disinterested 
way and that when the acts from interest he does so selfishly. 
But all this is absolutely wrong. Interest is not simply “self- 
interest", as assumed. All activities of men, however cha- 
racterized they may be, are prompted by interest. Narrow 
interests are generally called “selfish” and broad interests 
“unselfish” and “disinterested”, but both are nevertheless in- 
stances of interest. 

Again, people wrongly think that the self is not involved 
in “disinterested” activities. For the self is everywhere. 
Wherever there is activity, there is the self. Only the charac- 
ter of the self is different in different cases. In the case of 
actions “from principles" the self is “inclusive” and "expan- 
sive” and in the contrary cases of actions motivated by “self- 
interest” the self is narrow and shrivelled up. Further, Dewey 
identifies the self with its interests. He says that to get at 
the self one has to take account of the character and inten- 


ae ERA a 
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sity of its interests. “The self and interest are the two names 
of the same fact.” 

The inevitable lesson Suggested by this highly interesting 
position is that interest should not be divorced from duty 
and that an expansive and inclusive self should be cultivated 
for the eventual realization of the moral goal. 

(C) The Dualism between Character and Knowledge—The 
third dualism is, in the opinion of Dewey, the offspring of 
a wrong conception of knowledge and inteiligence. 

Dewey says that knowledge has two meanings. One 
meaning refers to knowledge which ‘is “intimate and vital 
personal realization" à realization acquired and verified in 
experience— and the Other refers to a knowledge which is 
“a second-handed, largely symbolic recognition that persons 
in general believe so and so”—a pallid and bloodless infor- 
mation. Dewey Says that there is no conflict between know- 
ledge in the first sense and character and conduct, For such 


knowledge inevitably influences character and finds expres- 
Sion in suitable conduct. 


As a natural coro just now been said 


Stated with confidence that in- 
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(C) The Moral and the Social 

In Dewey’s opinion morals are co-extensive with the en- 
tire range of human relationships and all human activities ' 
are in latent way. if not overtly, social. Hence the two 
concepts—the moral and the social—are identical. He firmly 
holds that all dualisms and misconceptions in the moral 
sphere originate from conceiving morals in a narrow manner. 

Again, people customarily limit morality to certain traits 
only, but to Dewey that is also wrong. Morals cover the 
whole character of a man which is nothing but the concrete 
man in the entire range of his mental constitution and ex- 
pressions. Dewey does not. of course, deny that the traits 
generally called moral are of central importance in the ethical 
sphere, but the asserts that their value lies not in themselves 
but in their leading other traits and activities along with 
them. Their role is comparable to that of the skeleton in 
the economy of the human body. The skeleton is of tre- 
mendous importance, but it cannot be isolated, for its entire 
value lies chiefly in giving lead and support to the related 
parts. 

It is clear from the above that a rounded moral personality 
‘cannot be formed outside of social relationships, rather it is 
wholly dependent upon them. Dewey's conception of an 
ideal human being is worthy of mention here, for it will 
throw a flood of light on the points under discussion. "The 
genuine moral person is One.... in whom the habit of re- 
garding all capacities and habits of self from the social stand- 
point is found and active... . He is one whose dominant 
attitudes and interests are bound up with associated activities. 
Accordingly, he will find his happiness or satisfaction in the 
promotion of these activities irrespective of the particular pains 


‘and pleasures that accrue." * 
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.(D) Dewey's Suggestions for Moral Education 


While discussing the three dualisms in the moral realm 

~ we brought out explicitly the educational implications of 
Dewey’s attempt to overcome them. But the core of Dewey’s 
position (in this context) is to be had in his discussion of the 
relationship between the social and the moral. Since the 


Social has been unreservedly identified with the moral. the 


key to moral education evidently lies in the concept of socia- 


be fulfilled before 


in Practice. He Wo primary conditions in 
this connection which are: (1) that the school-life must itself 
be a vivid and pulsating “community life” in all its implica- 
tions and (2) that the life lived inside the school must be 


“continuous” with z 
the broad currents of . ^ n 
i i 2 E flowing 
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Sessions, what they get and give is fundamentally an expan- 
sion of “conscious life—a more intense, disciplined, and: 
expanding realization of meanings"—the supreme end of men 
as beings “with desires, emotions and ideas." 


JOHN DEWEY AND THE ROLE OF THE EDUCATOR 


In "Experience and Education" Dewey has put down: 
his final views concerning a number of important educational 
problems. Being his last statement on those matters, this book 
has got tremendous importance and has, as a matter of fact. 
been already recognised by all schools of educational thought. 
as a major educational classic, shedding much-needed light on. 
problems which are either inherently complex or were immers- 
ed in an océan of complexity by the onrushing flood of 
strident controversy all round. 

In this book Dewey has made detailed comments on the 
nature of philosophy of education, nature of education, its 
relationship with experience, and the comparative merits of 
traditional and progressive education and has dealt with such 
basic problems as those of social control, purpose, freedom, 
etc. 

Under these circumstances our discussion on the roles of 
the teacher should evidently be based upon Dewey's opinions 
(pertaining to this matter) which have found expression in this 
book and which may be accepted as supplanting and supersed- 
ing his previous pronouncements in other books on the same 
subject. It must not be supposed. however, that Dewey’s 
opinions in this book record any significant departure fronr 
those expressed in other books. What has happened im 
reality is that finding a long period of time in which to review 
his own ideas and the prevailing practices in education his 
Seminal mind could disentangle the essentials with more ease 
and see the whole educational panorama with the calm and 
clear vision of a man standing on the hilltop and viewing the 
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The principle of continuity which has also been christened 
by Dewey ‘experiential continuum’ (p57), stated very simply, 
means that every past experience influences future experience 
and that experience should be so chosen that they lead to an 
increasing growth and enrichment of experience. 

The principle of interaction in its turn means that every 
experience is the result of the reciprocal interaction of the 
internal and txternal conditions and that experiences should 
be so guided that a proper balance is maintained between the 
two, operating sets of conditions, none dominating or thwarting 
the other and thus disrupting the free flow and development 
of experience. Dewey has characteristically described. these 
two principles as forming “ so to speak, the longitudinal and 
lateral aspects of experience" (p. 42), for, in fact, these con- 
stitute the two ever-present and inseparable dimensions of ex- 
perience. 1t is true that experience is a continuum formed by 
an unending series of succeeding situations. But something is 
carried on from one situation to another, imparting a continui- 
ty to the process and in every situation an active interaction 
iakes place between the subjective and the objective factor. 
Hence Dewey justifiably says that, “continuity and interaction 
in their active union with each other provide the measure of 
educative significance and value of an experience." (p. 43). 

To sum up what we have discussed so far. Experience pro- 
vides the rock-basis of education, but all experiences being 
not educative, we have to apply two criteria of evaluation in 
the shape of the principles of continuity and interaction, 
principles which remain tied in an inseparable wed-lock in 
évery experiential situation. Now we can proceed to discuss 
the office of ihe educator in this experience-dominated drama 
‘of education. 

It need not be said that education is concerned with educa- 
tive experience only and be repeated that to be educative ex- 
Periences require proper guidance. But who is to give the 
requisite guidance, if not the ‘suspect’ (in ultra-progressive eyes) 
educator? As a matter of fact, Dewey definitely says that 
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the entire onus of piloting the experiences of the childrem 
Tests upon the educator. He categorically states (to the utter 
chagrin of "progressive? educators) that “basing education upor 


mean more multiplied and more inti- 


School, and consequently more, rather 
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Sympathetic understanding of individuals as individuals which 
gives him an idea of what is going on in the minds of those 
Who are learning, and, on the other side, he should know how 
io utilise the surroundings, physical, and social, that exist so 
as to extract from them all that they have to contribute to 
building up experiences that are worth while" (p. 35). 

With regard to the duties of the educator in applying the 
principle of interaction Dewey states that this principale “assigns 
equal rights to both factors in experience—cbjective and inter- 
nal conditions" and that it is the most important duty of the 
'educator to ‘subordinate’ neither of the two factors to the other. 
A. balanced interplay of the two necessary factors is thus a 
great desideratum of education, which unfortunately. is seldom 
‘secured in our present imperfect arrangements. 

Furthermore, after positing the inseparable character of the 
‘two principles which provide the measure of educative signi- 
ficance and value of an experience, Dewey adds that “the im- 
mediate and direct concern of the educator is with the 
Situations in which interaction takes place", and as in these 
‘situations, of the two operating factors (the individual and the 
Objective conditions) the individual “is what he is at a given 
time" and the ‘objective conditions’ alone are “to some extent 
within the possibility of regulation bv the educator". the latter 
'should manipulate and organise the objective conditions in such 
3 way that they will interact with the existing capacities and 
needs of those taught to create a worthwhile experience. It is 
interesting to note here how comprehensively Dewey uses the 
Phrase “objective conditions”. “It includes,” he says "what 
is done by the educator and the way in which it is done, not 
‘Only words spoken but the tone of voice in which they are 
‘spoken. It includes equipment. books apparatus, toys. games 
Played. It includes the materials with which an individual 
interacts and most important of all the total social set-up of 
the situations in which a person is engaged" (pp. 43-44). In 
this context Dewey warns that no ‘educational value’ should be 
“in the abstract" and follows with the emphatic statement 
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that "the principle of interaction makes it clear that the ar 
of adaptation of materials to rieeds and capacities of m A 
duals may cause an experience to be non-educative d 
much as failure of the individual to the material” (pp. 46-47) 
But since the principle of continunity has also to be taken 
into account at each stage of the process, the future of the 
interactions taking place in existing situations should also be 
looked after by the educator. Here Dewey interestingly adds 


that "this idea is easily misunderstood and badly distorted in 
traditional education ” (p. 47). 


traditional education is that 
learning certain subjects whic! 


Also. “the assumption”? of 
“by acquiring certain skills and 
h would be needed later...pupils 
are as a matter of course made ready for the needs and circum- 
stances of the future” (p. 47). According to Dewey, such 4 
never the case, To secure a real preparation one has to mov® 
in an altogether different manner. An individual lives in the 
present and not at any other time and so only by distilling out 
of each present experience its “full meaning" can he be prepared 


x je the 
for the future. Dewey categorically states that “this isthe 
only preparation which in the long run amounts to anything 
(p. 51). 
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Coming to the school situation he says that in a “well- 
Ordered" school the “main reliance" for the control of indi- 
dual actions is “upon the activities concerned and upon the 
Situations in which the activities are maintained" (p. 59). With 
regard to "new schools" Dewey says that in these the main- 
Spring of “social control" lies in the activities carried on 
Socially, activities in which all take part on an equal footing 
and for which all feel equal responsibility. But since com- 
munal life, though grounded on the "natural sociability" of 
the children, *does not organise itself in an enduring way 
purely spontaneously", and demands prior thought and plann- 
ing ahead, the educator has the responsibility for gaining a: 
knowledge of individuals and subject matter which *will enable 
activities to be selected which lend themselves to social 
organisation" (p. 61), a social organisation of equals in which 
"the activities in which all participate are the chief carrier of 
control” (p. 62). Thus here also Dewey places upon the 
educator a heavy responsibility. 

Coming next to discuss the question of freedom, Dewey 
says that real freedom is “a power: power to frame purposes, 
to judge wisely, to evaluate desires by the consequences, which 
will result from acting upon them; power to select and order 
means to carry chosen ends into operation" (p. 74). He is 
Of the opinion that such a freedom is not acquired in a day.. 


nor is one born with it. It requires, on the contrary, careful 


training in the operations of intelligent observation and 


judgment extending over a long period of time. And such 
à training has to be undergone under the solicitous guidance 
Of the educator. So, in this sphere, too, the educator's res- 
ponsibility is highly onerous. Lest some should think that 
such training may involve impairment of the freedom of the 
bupils Dewey asserts that the “guidance given by the teacher 
fo the exercise of the pupils’ intelligence is an aid to freedom, 
NOL 3 yestrietion of itp. 84), 

In the matter of organisation of subject-matter, too, Dewey 
Attached great importance to the role of the educator. The 
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2 P Id: 
-educator’s responsibility in this sphere is broadly  twofo. 


X0) first, to find out materials which are “within the Ee 
ordinary life experience” (p. 87), and (2 secondly, ha 
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light which has been guiding the feet of progressive 
*ducators for the last fifty years (at the beginning of which 
period his most well-known pronouncement on the topic 
appeared) What is most strange (and even tragic) is that 
the view propounded by him full fifty years back have not 
yet lost their topical interest, for the conditions which he 
envisioned are still far from being realized in practice. 
Dewey says that life in the modern age implies demo- 
cracy and democracy implies enfranchisement of human. in- 
telligence. It is also his opinion that no sphere of human 
activity should be free from the transforming influence 
of man's free intelligence. Naturally, if this basic criterion 
were applied to the area of school administration, the 
only commendable state of affairs would be where both the 
teachers and the pupils had their reasonable share (along with 
the administrative personnel) in the formulation and work- 
ing out of the curriculum, methods of teaching and training, 
and fixing of text-books, etc. Generally people from outside 
(experts or non-experts) dictate things in these matters and 
the poor teachers and pupils docilely comply with the fiats 
passed on to them. Dewey’s firm opinion is that such a 
state of things would suit well autocratic regimes but not 
democratic ones, for it patently implies the fettering of human 
intelligence and a serious impairment of the creative powers 
Of a vast number of individuals. He roundly condemns fixed 
curricula, fixed methods of teaching, “outline topics" in 
different subjects, fixed text-books, etc. He opposes the “one- 
man principle” involved in placing superintendents of edu- 
cation in complete charge of education in their jurisdictions 
as vehemently as he does the arrangement where outside bodies 
are in charge of education. According to him, the remedy 
of the educational situation (in this aspect) is “the adoption 
Of intellectual initiative, discussion and decision throughout 


the school corps. The remedy of partial evils of demo- 
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CfraGy. «ous. > is an appeal to a more oue cd 
cracy".* He stoutly combats argumentis! which Pues 
that teachers are not competent to participate in em 2d 
courses of studies or methods of instruction. and E E 
He sternly reminds all that on the whole the world's j e 
better done when different individuals work together he. 
ously than when a few undertake the job of formu m 
Plans, programmes and direction, however gifted or wise B 
May be. Moreover, he Says that, if the teachers are DC x 
tent and require improvement, the best of way of uv 
about improvement is to make them shoulder responsibilt 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Vocational Education and Educational and Social 
Reconstruction. 


(A) Introduction 


Dewey says that the question of vocational education has 

been the focal point of conflicting philosophical theories, for 
the various dualisms of life, philosophy and education, like 
labour and leisure, theory and practice, mind and body, mind 
and the world, etc. find their culminating expression in the 
conflict between vocational and cultural education. So the 
question is of tremendous importance and its solution should 
be attempted by any worth-the-name philosophy of education. 
Dewey has naturall bestowed upon it the most careful and 
anxious consideration and any study of his philosophy of edu- 
cation would be grievously incomplete without due attention 
being paid to it. So let us proceed to discuss Dewey's views . 
On this issue in some detail. 
(a) What is a vocation ?—Vocation is defined by Dewey as 
comprising activities of life so pursued that their effects are 
“perceptibly significant to a person," and also “useful to his 
associates”. The interchangeable terms for vocation are “career” 
and “occupation” and they all imply “continuity” between 
the activities of the individual and the society. They include, 
Moreover, not only “mechanical labour” and “engagement in 
Sainful pursuits”, but also development of various capacimes 
and abilities—artistic, scientific and business. The antithesis 
of vocation is not culture or leisure, but aimlessness. caprigious? 
Dess and lack of genuine achievement op the personal side and 
Vain show and parasitic existence on the social side. i 

Dewey reminds us that the terms “liberal culture" and 
"culture" have been wrongly used historically to indicate no- 
tions of simple leisure, mere contemplative knowledge and 
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inner activity, totally divorced from physical activities. E 
is, an undiluted personal and private adornment and refine 
ment has been sought through the development of appropriate 
inner attitudes, The inevitable resuit has been the engender- 
ing of social irresponsibility and insensitivity. In a similar vo 
the term "vocation" has been mistakenly interpreted to signify 
merely concrete, practica] and materially productive activities. 


f P i e, 
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(1) The rightly chosen occupation of a man implies that hi$ 
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natural aptitudes are finding adequate expression and that he 
is simulaneousiy enabled to render his best service to the society. 
Indeed, the only avenue to human happiness is a properly 
chosen, occupation. 

(2) To Dewey, an occupation fully meets the demands of 
the ideal standards set by the concepts of aims, interests and 
thinking in education. So it ensures the best way of learning. 

An occupation engages interests by being purposive and 
continuous and enlisting the active powers of an individual. It 
is a self-subsisting process and so is its own end. No outside 
aim is necessary ts motivate the individual engaged in it. Being 
Purposive and engendeiing genuine problems in the course of its 
unfoldment, it also evokes creative thinking. Thus all the 
elements which promote efficient learning lie embedded in the 
Occupations. 

(3) The most important vocation of all people at all 
stages of life is that of living fully. And as the best prepara- 
tion for the future is secured through the best use of the present, 
Provision of adequate living should be made in childhood as 
the only real preparation for adult life. Hence vocational 
education should not be a rigid preparation for some fixed, 
Unvarying future occupation, it should rather be a preparation 
for all-round future living through all-round present living. 
Thus the training for a man's specific occupations will be in- 
direct and not direct. It will be effected by engaging him in 
Occupations indicated by his interests and aptitudes at parti- 
Cular periods of time. And only in this way a discovery of 
Personal aptitude and the consequent choice of particular 
Vocation of life will be possible. 

Furthermore, according to Dewey- the process of 
Of aptitude is a continuous one, a life-long process. 
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inviolable choice but at employing the youth in an ever-mobile 
Teorganization of ends and methods. In this connection Dewey 
reminds us that a fixed training for a fixed vocation has always 
been the hall-mark of autocratic communities and that such 
a training has profoundly prejudiced the welfare of society by 
standing in the way of the full self-realization of the members 
of both the subject and the superior classes, Naturally, for a 
democratic society the inevitable choice will be free prepara- 
tion for a free calling and it can never be otherwise. 

(c) Vocational Education-—The Historical ^ Backgr ound 
Dewey says that historically viewed education has always been 
Vocational, both in the Cases of the masses and the supe 
Classes. The masses Were trained to apprenticeship which pa 
two phases—academic and non-academic. The two phases 
Were basically complementary—the three R's of the school being 
the tools of activities in life outside the school, The e 
tion of the upper classes was equally vocational, though n9 
termed, as such. For 
their different Pursuits 
show, adornment, 
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emancipation offered by the age of machines, (4) recognition 
‘of the role school-shops as laboratories of knowledge and 
(5) changed conception of human learning originating from 
'changed ideas in general and child psychology. The last three 
reasons seeming to require some elucidation, Dewey has 
added the following explanatory comments: 

The Third Reason—Modern industry is no longer a rule- 
of-thumb and custom-ridden affair and its methods have be- 
'come highly complicated and technological. Hence an educa- 
tion which will make the workers conversant with the scientific 
and social bases and bearings of their pursuits is urgently 
needed. Nowadays no one can deny that industrial pursuits 
have developed tremendously in intellectual content and 
‘cultural potentialities. 

The Fourth Reason—In the modern age new knowledge 
is being acquired more with the help of the scientific experi- 
mental methods than with that of literary traditions, dialectics 
and symbols. Industrial pursuits not only present nowadays 
ence than formerly, they also em- 
body the method of science. So school-shops where various 
industrial occupations are followed can be conceived *as so 
many laboratories where new knowledge is being forged and as 
acquainting the pupils with the most authentic mode of acquir- 
ing knowledge known to man. 

The Fifth Reason—Modern psychology—general and 
child—Treveals that learning is not the achievement of a ready- 
Made mind, rather the mind is an organization of native capa- 
Cities into significant activities. Through the medium of work 
and play the older and the younger pupils respectively secure 
the educative development of their raw native tendencies. 
The transition from play to work should be gradual, the play- 
Spirit being imported into work. Of course, in work the stress 
Will be upon greater control and greater attention to the out- 
Come of activities. — 

Dewey thinks that all these psychological findings under- 
Score the importance of occupations in life 


more of the content of sci 


and education. 
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i i ca- 
Dewey says further that this conscious stress upon vo 


E rent: 
tional education represents the most important phase of curre: 


educational theory and practice. Its importance is to be attri- 


buted to the fact that it seeks to rebuild the whole educational 


. " t le 
Structure upon occupations and thus envisages a veritab 
Social revolution. 


But to be successful. this movement must 
steer clear of one grave danger which looms ahead. There 


ibi; A i i e 
1$ an ominous possibility that vocational education will b 
conceived narrowly and 


But these two types of 
in nature, vocational ed 
Pations for moral and 
the means of acquiri 
pursuits. Vocational ed 


identified with bare trade education- 
education are fundamentally different 
ucation being the utilization of occu- 
intellectual ends and trade education 


whereas trade education 
and professions. 
will serve to per 
whereas what i 


Prepares pupils for existing industrie 


i ion 
Thus, according to Dewey, trade educatio 
petuate the existing social 


S urgently needed i 


lists and that it e for neither of them- 
For the laboure provisions for vocations which 


nom 
Oney and op the other side. i 


ing no heart in their work. Bn 
by motives of ill-will, hatred an 


scular movements. They become 
human automata-robots, On the other hand, thou gh the 
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capitalists are in a better condition as regards material goods- 
and have almost monopolistic hold over the activities of the 
workers, they become desensitized and socially irresponsible, 
for their life-work cuts them off from vital social intercourse 
with others on an equal footing and their work of industrial 
direction, though allowing scope for greater play of intellectual 
initiative and broader outlook on technical matters, directs 
their intelligence to “technical, non-human and non-liberal 
channels." 

According to Dewey. such a state of affairs is intolerable. 
It must be reformed thoroughly in consonance with the demo- 
cratic ideal. The democratic ideal, according to him, envi- 
Sages a society "in which every person will be occupied in 
Something which makes the life of others better worth living 


and which accordingly makes the ties which bind persons 
h breaks down the barrier of 


together more perceptible—whic 
distance between them. It denotes a state of affairs in which 


the interest of each in his work is uncoerced and intelligent 
based upon its congeniality to his own aptitudes." ° Dewey. 
of course, admits that such a society is not literally realizable 
immediately or even in any distant futurity, but that the 


Changes in modern society iie in the progressive realization 
of this ideal Dewey has no 


doubt about it. He categorically 
asserts that nothing except “intelligent will" is required to 
ensure the actualization of the democratic ideal. 

But what about the methods and means to be adopted to 
bring about this change? Dewey says that the contemplated 
Change is basically one in the nature of mental attitudes— 
"an educative change.” So the necessary means and methods 
must be educational. Adoption of proper educational 
Methods in a proper educational setting will effect the desired 
for transformation—such is Dewey’s message. He says that by. 
Temoulding the schools on the lines of the ideal society and 
Shaping the minds of the educands in conformity with it, we 


— 


2 Dewey John—Democracy and Education—Pp. 369-370 
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“can slowly change the móre' ugly and "recalcitrant features 
of adult. society" X 15 

Now What'is the fol 
thrilling drama of Social-educational change? Dewey’s ans- 


is quite positive and categorical. He 


upon educational change as 4 pre-condition of social change 
has lent some plausibility to the charges of his socialist critics 


ve already haq occasion to refer in a previous 
chapter (Education and Social Order— Sec, on Education „and 
Social Progress), But Dewey did not consistently maintain 


t 
he always placed the greates 


S&S 
( Uem. ef Extension 
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A Final Look Back . 

We have covered an expansive domain through various 
high-ways and by-ways. So, it is in the fitness of things that 
before finally pulling down the curtain we cast a look back 
to get an over-view of the whole field traversed and to have 
an opportunity to highlight (for special notice) some of the 
most important achievements of our philoscpher in the broad 
fields of philosophy and education. A few words seem to 
be necessary regarding the exact procedure which is going to 


be adopted in tackling our just formulated task. 
We have already had occasion to remark that in a sphere 


like philosophy. spirit and method count a great deal. So. 
before embarking upon 4 review of some of the salient con- 
tributions of Dewey to general and educational philosophy it 
would perhaps not be out of order to refer to the peculiar 
spirit and style (in its broad sense) of his achievements. 


The Spirit and Style of Dewey's Philosophy 

(1) The first feature that attracts the notice of the student 
of Dewey's philosophy is its buoyant optimism. In an age 
cowering under the shadow of the hydrogen bomb, when pes- 
simism seems to “in the air,” when to be pessimistic beto- 
kens, according to some vociferous pundits, 4 realistic and 
stubborn frame of mind, it is refreshing to find a philosopher 
‘consistently preaching a message which enshrines ‘joie de vivre 
and optimism at its core- Jt is after all true that humanity 
Will not set much store by thinkers 


who would attempt to 
check its soaring sky-lark flights for light and life which are 
illimitable. 


(2) The second dominating fea 
is its great solicitude for man 
a profoundly humanistic philosophy, breathing an 


ture of Dewey's philosophy 


and everything human. It is 
ineffable 
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aroma of love and sym 
consoles the care. 
with problems. 
G) The third noticeable characteristic is the remarkable vig- 
our of this philosophy, a vigour which is both intellectual and 
emotional-volitional, Indeed, it is amazing to find this philo- 
Sand moot Problems of life and philo- 
e unflinching energy and indomitable- 
Writer as hë is, Dewey is never dull 
nely love life and Philosophy and who. 
brave the hazards of new adventures in 


Pathy for man which soothes and 
"Worn human spirit in an age over-burdened 


are not reluctant to 
all seasons. 


(4) Another feature of Dewey’s Philosophy is its ‘high seri- 
Ousness? Eyen at the ri i 


inclusive. From aesthe- 
9f history to the lay-out 
S to be beyond or below 
of Hegel, Dewey has the 

Pee s i; tal Teach. At a time when logical positi- 
site ime; P Scissors has been Working havoc with the 
ue Philosophy, it is refreshing to find 

Y defending the far-flung domaing of philosophy 
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®) We have referred so far (among other things) to the qua- 
lities of breadth, height and massiveness of Dewey's philo- 
sophy. But our discussion (even though brief) would be sadly 
Incomplete, if we did not refer to one more of its qualities— 
ats incisive razor-sharpness in the treatment of all problems, 
big and small. In reality, one sometimes has an uncanny 
feeling as one accompanies Dewey in his daring undertakings 
which result every now and then in the cutting up of dead 
philosophical mammoths into almost microscopic sections. 


Contributions to General Philosophy 


The most notable contributions of Dewey to general philo- 
‘sophy are his conceptions of reality as ever-changing ; of ends 
and means as being interchangeable, interpenetrating and 
ever-evolving ; of practice as holding the key to theory and 
so to knowledge; and of aesthetic experience as constituting 
the end and quintessential form of all human experiences. 
In what follows we shall try to assess these ideas in the 
light of advanced philosophical and scientific thought. 


(1) The Nature of Reality —With regard to Dewey's state- 


ment that change is all-pervasive and omnipresent, we have 
f scientific experimentalism— 


first to say that on the basis O 

which Dewey prescribes as the only method of attaining gen- 
uine knowledge—one cannot say anything with certainty about 
the nature of the universe as 4 whole which in its total 
Magnitude and compass still remains (and perhaps will ever 
Temain) unassailable by science and its method. Moreover. 
‘even where the scientific method is applicable, it is not all a 
‘case of change. The laws and ‘constants’ are RE now 
and then being revealed by science. Indeed, change and per 


Manence appear to be the two inseparable features of the 
Universe. 


Then has Dewey 
Sistance on change been 
Dewey has rendered a S 
Sizing the factor of change in an 


totally misfired? Has his repeated in- 
of no avail? No. it is not so 
jgnal service tO humanity by empha- 

age in which change 15 
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the most dominant feature of social reality and heaps of old- 


world garbage, still cumber the way of advance in every 
sphere of life. 


Q) Ends and Means—Dewey's rejection of a fixed number 
of ultimate values and his insistence upon the Specific goods 
in specific situations have done a great service to philosophy 
by making the region of values continuous with the world of 
every-day experience. The values no longer remain stored 
up in a remote sphere immune from the influences of every- 
day existence ; they are, on the contrary, based four-square 
on the everyday life of man and their own yalue is to be 
judged by their Contributions io the solution of the problems 
which crop up in it. 

Though some of Dewey’s formul 
which imply the subordination of en 
abolition of all distinctions between t 
defended, yet he is to be highly co; 
ethics by bringing to focus the ques 
to means’ and abrogating the notio 


ends, which rendered a rigid an 
problems inevitable. 


Further, Dewey's view 
learning, aesthetic quality 
‘tools of insight” and as 


ations in this context 
ds to means and the 
hem cannot be logically 
mmended for humanizing 
tion of ‘relativity of ends 
n of a few fixed ultimate 
d static approach to moral 


that ‘generalized ends’ like health.. 
etc. are of value only as so many 
‘promoting an individualized res- 
uation,’ t is a valuable contribu- 
while it strips these ends of their 


for it seeks to make 
Universe, 


(3) Theory ang Practice Dewey. We have seen, has con- 


1 Dewey, John—Reconstruction in Philosophy. p, 136 
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ceded to practice a primary over thought in the sense of its. 
giving rise to thought and being the crucible wherein the 
„genuineness of the products of thought are tested. Idealist 
philosophers (general and educational) have stoutly challenged 
this position and have painstakingly tried to prove that Dewey 
is in the wrong. Fine-spun dialectical arguments can be (and. 
Bs a matter of fact, have been) advanced against Dewey’s 
View, but it still remains true that practice is the only effective: 
test of the genuineness of theory and that by simply taking 
thought one cannot, as the saying goes, add a bit to one's. 
Stature. Further, thought originating in practice, illuminating 
the path of practice and going back to practice for its test— 
Such seems to have been the path of human advance in his- 
tory. Of the two indispensable wings of human thought— 
deduction and induction—the latter seems to be the more 
basic one and hence Dewey’s stress upon it does not seem 
to be at all misplaced. Moreover, viewed against the back- 
ground of the immense practical tasks of the age (involved 
in the building of a new and more humane secial order) 
Dewey’s pleadings on behalf of practice take on historic im- 


Port and dimensions. 

(4) Aesthetic Experience—The ultimate message of Dewey's- 
Philosophy is that all life, i.e. all experience should be trans- 
formed into art-experience which is nothing but an experience 
Where the means merge in the ends and the energies (inner and 
Outer) involved find a patterned embodiment and everything is 
‘integrated,’ giving a sense of harmony, of nothing more need- 
ing to be done or said.” This noble message is evidently 
naturalistic and man-centred. but it is a message with which 
None can basically disagree (though some may wish to SUp- 
Plement it), And this is nO mean achievement on the part 
9f a philosopher who was compelled by circumstances to 
Wage a partisan struggle all through his life. 


GWe Jea. S 21. mi D 


2 Nathanson, J—John Dewey—P- 108 
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Contributions to the Philosophy of Education. 
(1) The Nature and Function of Philosophy of Education— 
Here we shall pass from a discussion of Dewey's idea of phi- 
losophy to that of his idea of philosophy of education, for 
Such a transition is dictated by Dewey's conception of the 
relationship between the two ideas. 

Dewey's conception of philosophy is that it should be . 
empirical, society-centred and reconstructionist in orientation. 

That philosophy can be exclusively empirical is a highly 
‘debatable Proposition, but Dewey’s emphasis upon experience 
seem to have been necessary and well-timed. For the exces- 
sive wooing of German idealistic philosophy by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of philosophers threatened for a time to sever all 
“links of Philosophy with empirical reality. Dewey's robust 
championship of empiricism helped considerably jn restoring 
equilibrium in the disturbed tealm of philosophy. 

That society and its problems should form the central 
concern of philosophy as a ‘live’ human concern does not 
seem to require much elaboration and support. 

That philosophy should not simply remain content with 
interpreting the world, but should take a hand in remaking 


ty bold and positive stand which 
ell to ignore. Such a stand is in 


cal to him. Tti > for the two are basically identi- 
* It is al “centred. empirical and activis- 


3 Dewey, John—Demoeracy and Education—p, 386 
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üc, leaves out of purview 'the transcendent, extols. scientific 
experimentalism, and emphasizes the reconstructionist role of 
human thinking. To avoid unnecessary repetition of com- 
ments already made we leave the discussion of this topic at 
this stage. 
Q) The Nature of Human Nature—Education, being con- 
cerned with the modification of human nature, the question 
of the nature of human nature, naturally looms large in all 
Properly geared educational thinking. Dewey’s view of human 
Nature ag being infinitely malleable holds out a message of 
a great hope to educators. With respect to its foundation in 
fact and science one has only to refer to any up-to-date trea- 
lise on biology or psychology where one will find ample corro- 
boration of Dewey's viewpoint. Further, Dewey's stress on 
the central role of habit (in its broad sense) in human life 
and its social origination converts the idea of "human en- 
Bineering" into a practical programme of action. Since here 
We cannot go into such questions as the metaphysics of habit 
Psychology etc., we pass on to è consideration of other topics. 
(3) The Nature of Education—The two most seminal ideas 
Of Dewey with respect to the nature of education are: (1) edu- 
cation is preparation for adequate living in the future through 
adequate living in the present and (2) education is a pro- 
cess ‘of continuous reconstruction of experience— personal 
and social. 
ante ae e can only 
be effected through adequate present living is now one of 
the accepted principles of educational philosophy. Of course, 
Rousseau preceded Dewey in making this point, but the latter 
Must be given due credit for re-presenting to the ad ihe 
"t$ pristine glory the idea of Rousseau, which for s Ü 
uried under piles of arid theorisings and was i rad 
Countless brutalities in the domain of educational practice. ; 
The view of education as continuous reconstruction © 
*Xperience—individual and socia 


J—is tco far-reaching in its 
impli i i odies a parti- 
implications to receive universal assent. It embi 

10 


that real preparation for future lif 
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cular type of metaphysic, epistemology, value theory per 
social philosophy and so has made for division rather unifica 
tion in the ranks of philosophers. But it has rendered philo- 
sophy a yeoman’s service by stressing experience, its organic 
character, its two-fold nature and the need for reconstruc- 
tionism in individual and social life—elements which p 
generally neglected by the ruling philosophy—idealism. 
Dewey's fervid espousal of these things has rendered possible 


a more balanced view of education and life. 
(4) Education and Societ y—— 


Since the days of ihe great 
Greek philosophers, 


Plato and Aristotle, no cua 
thinker has paid as much attention to the social dimension O 
education as John Dewey. Further, he has improved upon 
the achievements of his great Greek predecessors, for beg 
they could not be fully democratic in their views (because © 
their social limitations), Dewey has been wholly democratic 
in his social emphasis. For him education is the rd 
tion of social experience through a reconstruction of individua 
experience in an atmosphere of unfettered exchange and d 
ing of experiences. This linking up of education with society an 
particularly with democratic seciety has already made Dewey 
famous all the world over and ig destined to make him oné 
Of the assured immortals of world's educational history. ‘ 

But Dewey has not rested content with giving the world his 
glorious vision of democratic education. With his wonted 
acuteness he has revealed the widely ramified links of educa- 
tion with various aspects of society such as politics, economics: 
home, community, religion, ete. and has thereby anchored 
educational thought on real life in all its multiple manifesta- 
tions. 


(5) Dewey and the Educative Process 


(A) Aims of Educati, 
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tive and experimental (4) That growth and experience are 
both the means and ends of education. (5) That the aims of 
education must also be felt as ‘their’ aims by the pupils. It 
will be apparent that Dewey’s discussion of the aims of edu- 
cation has been in dynamic terms and that he has placed 
it on three basic assumptions: (a) that education is an auto- 
nomous process, (b) that growth is the ultimate good of 
life and (c) that growth is subordinate to more growth and 
to nothing else. Critics of Dewey have challenged his posi- 
tion on all these counts, but the fact remains that a compa- 
Tative autonomy of the educational process has been recognised 
by all sensible men—lay and professional—that growth and 
growth (or developmental") tasks have found a prominent 
Place in all modern discussions of educational aims and that 
people nowadays have become very chary in directly imposing 
adult values upon the heads of children. These are undoub- 
tedly immense gains and Dewey must be felicitated on his 
achievement. 
(B) Subject-matter of Education—In the domain of subject- 
matter Dewey's most pregnant ideas have been: (1) That the 
subject-matter of adult education is not the actual but the 
potential subject-matter of the pupil. (2) That the task of 
the educatar is to convert the curriculum which is subject- 
Matter to the adults into the subject-matter of the children. 
(3) That genuinely ‘social’ and ‘human’ standards should be 
applied in the matter of selection of curricular materials. 
Dewey’s ideas on curriculum have already revolutionized 
theory and practice. Nowadays it is difficult to meet any 
discussion or treatment of curriculum which does not put 
Much emphasis upon ‘experience’ and ‘activities.” And [thus is 
Solely due to Dewey and his disciples. Of course, curriculum 
Conceived solely in experiential terms has also its dangers 
and drawbacks, yet it cannot be gainsaid that the factor of 
Central importance in curriculum-making is the experience of 
the children which must be made the foundation of all cut- 


Ticular structures. 
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Dewey's criteria of curricular selection have great huma- 

nistic and social import and in this matter he follows very 
closely Herbert Spencer in the latter's evaluation and classi- 
fication of human activities. Naturally, his achievements iP 
this regard also show the strong and weak points of Spencer's 
position. But. just as Spencer cannot be ignored in any dis- 
cussion of the value of curricular materials, so Dewey also 
cannot be done. In fact, Dewey's is a voice to reckon with 
in this sphere as in many other educational regions. 
(C) The Method of Education—Dewey's living thoughts 0n 
educational method can be summarily stated thus; (1) That 
method and subject-matter cannot be separated except bY 
analytical reason for reflective purposes. (7) That there are 
two kinds of methods, general and individual, the former being 
the fruit of the accumulated experience of the race and the 
latter, the tool of the individual forged by himself to be used 
for creative ends, (3) That the two methods cannot be se- 
parated from each other without disastrous effects upon the 
activities engaged in. (4) That the general and the most fun- 
damental method of ‘educative experience’ is thinking. 

Dewey’s view that the most basic method of learning is 
thinking has been accepted by the educational world and the 
Current emphasis upon problem-solving and thinking is wholly 
attributable to his inspiration, 

Again, his Stress upon the inseparable character of the 
and individual—has never becn 
educator. Of course, the abso- 
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import. The current emphasis upon ‘dynamic methods’ of 


teaching definitely owes its origin to Dewey’s advocacy of the 
use of individual method which is à charter of teacher-freedom 


in the domain of educational methed. 
(D) Interest: and Discipline in Education-—Perhaps in no other 
sphere have Dewey’s critics been so vociferous and ranco- 
rous as in the region of his theory of interest and. discipline. 
And this is expected. For here the very core of the traditional 
disciplinary conception of education is involved and one can- 
not but guard one's central citadel to the last limits. How- 
ever, Dewey has made a very strong, if not an altogether 
immaculate, case for his own stand-point which, stated very 
briefly, is: (1) That effort is founded on interest and that 
children work heartily at what they are interested in. (2) That 
they get their discipline by working with interest and ‘following 
through to foreseen end." 
Dewey’s critics say that he has stressed overmuch intrinsic 
and immediate interests but has wholly neglected extrinsic 
and remote interests. The force of this criticism must be 
Partially admitted, for Dewey has certainly paid little or no 
attention to voluntary effort and extrinsic and remote interests. 
But Dewey’s emphasis on intrinsic and immediate interests 
is not a misplaced one. The body-and soul-grinding ‘tradi- 
tionalist had made a hell of the lives of children (particu- 
larly of those of tender ages) and SO. Dewey's hammer-blows 
Were definitely necessary to effect much-needed aes 
Indeed, Dewey has to be hailed as twentieth century $ grea- 
test friend and liberator of children. As for the vials yof 
vitriol emptied upon his venerable head, we must gw 
Consolation from the tragic fact that mankind's liberatos 
have always had to face similar ordeals. Humanity has 
always bitten the hands that tried tO break its fetters. 
. Regarding Dewey's conception of discipline an bur 
identical stand has to be taken by US: Here also the ‘sin’ O 
Omission vitiates his position (for he has neglected the disci- 


R : ement 
Pline that comes from eflort ‘through the acknowledge 
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of duty), but he has been mainly right in upholding disci- 
pline gained through engagement in activities which are imme- 


diately interesting. In fact, his view in this regard has 


revolutionized educational theory and school practice all the 
world over. 


Again, the fact that the present emphasis 1$ 
‘pon the positive aspect of discipline is mainly, if not wholly, 
due to Dewey’s influence. The Negative aspect of discipline 
has been so long and so tenaciously propagated and practised 
that Dewey’s somewhat extreme stand on behalf of the positive 


aspect seems to have been historically necessary. 


(E) Dewey and Moral Education—The most salient 


Points of Dewey's views on moral education may be summed 
up as follows: (1) That morality is co-extensive with s 
(2) That the moral is identical with the social. (3) That ther 


is no necessary conflict between the inner and the. outer, duty 


. T : jrect 
and interest, and intelligence and Character. (4) That direc 


o r- 
moral instructions has no value and that all efforts at characte’ 


education should be indirect (through environmental manipula- 
tion). 


to clarify the intimate rel" 
ween the inner and the outlet 
cter. And who will sa¥ 
ery high value ? 7 
€ Teacher—Dewey’s main 
are as follows:—(1) That 
oha A ° d for experience: (2), That 
£ of education, all experiences 
nitely *miseducative. (3) That 
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see that the two criteria of 
es of continuity and interac- 


he students gain genuine 
ihe 


it is the duty of the educator to 
educative experiences—the principl 
onare properly applied so that t 
educative? experiences. (4) That the guidance which 
teacher-educator has to give under ‘new education’ is much 
More pervasive than that given under traditional education. 

Critics of Dewey have found fault with these propositions: 


that education should be based exclusively on (direct) ex- 


Periences and that the duties of the educator are simply those 


of the deft ‘setter of the stage" and nothing more. 
They appear to be right in their contention, but Dewey is 


also eminently justified in emphasizing the role of experience in 
f the educational world 


education and in drawing the attention o 
to the significant part which environmental manipulation can 
play in education. Here also Dewey's fault lies in the exclusive 
character of his emphasis and not in the emphasis itself, how- 
ever pronounced itmay be. And history has already vindicated 
Dewey in this as in many other respects. 

(G) Dewey on School Administration —The kernel of 
Dewey’s theory of school administration is formed by the follow- 
ing ideas: —(1) That life in modern condition implies democracy 


and democracy implies the liberation of human intelligence. 
(2) That the democratic criterion should be applied to the sphere 
of school administration. (3) That this application of the 


democratic criterion would mean that teachers and pupils (along 
With the administrative heads) should have a reasonable share 
in the forging and execution of curriculum, methods of teaching 
and training, selection of text-books, etc. (4) That the impo- 
Sition of fiats by outside agencies suits autocratic societies 
and not democratic ones. ven uh 
Dewey’s basic general principle that the democratic criterion 
Should be applied to school administration has already found 
an unchallenged place jn a ational theory. That 
teachers should have an in administrative 
Matters has also been conce e men—lày and 
Professional. But what stil d and universal 


dvanced educ 

effective voice 
ded by all responsibl 
] lacks whole-hearte 
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Support is Dewey’s plea for the participation of Pupils in dex: 
administrative matters as formulation and working out 
teaching and training. fixing of testa 
Dewey has pleaded only for a "reasonable" 
Pils in these matters, it is to be expected 
orthodoxy of the educational world will give 


way in the near future and democracy will have its full play 
in all aspects of school life. 


Sy seek simulatenously to: 
ional and philosophical con 


goods only and a 
to one vocation only. (3) That the chi 
all times is "ivi 
be education fo 


His definition 9f vocation has T 
attacked as being ‘too broad? Cineluding too many interests O 


E 


P m5 
4 Dewey, John—Democracy and Education... 373 
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eae Moo narrow’ (excluding from the definition some 
E y interests in iife) at the same time. Doubts have 
been expressed regarding the feasibility of securing social 
Shange through educationai re-organization. He has been 
accused of vocationalizing life (though with an expansive back- 
Be opinis avocations. And lastly, he is said to have 
aa the greatest of all vocations — that of being oneself 
E cosmic implications of a calling (one’s calling is a call )- 

A Apart from the last criticism which equates one's calling 
with a call’ and is of dubious metaphysical standing. all other 
Criticisms seem to be somewhat well-grounded. Yet there was 
almost a historic necessity in Dewey's forcibly drawing the 
attention of the educationists to certain aspects of education 
(the vocational ones) which had hitherto been unjustifiably 
ignored. Vocational education of Dewey’s make will certainly 
not prove an educational panacea. but it is nevertheless true 
that education should be socially ‘more useful, and that the 
immense educational possibilities of modern vocations should 


be more thoroughly tapped. 

It may be pertinently pointed out here that the present 
movement for general education owes profoundly to Dewey's 
eloquent pleading for a unified and inclusive system of educa- 
tion, having for its aim the production of highly intelligent 
Citizens of democracy who have undergone all-round develop- 

for an educational 


ment, And this is no mean achievement 
Philosopher, whatevet his standing may be. 
* * * « # 

e of the peak- 


Summing up our brief evaluation of som 
Points ‘of Dewey's contributions to philosophy and philosophy 
n a worthy successor 


of education, we can say that he has bee i 
of the immortal ‘Greats’ of both the realms: of philosophy and 


education. 
Dewey is dead. long live Dewey- , POC TION PN 
M — 
T ^ Y 


" 


CHAPTER X 


The Dewey Light for India 


3 
: ey's 
T experience of the study of Li it 
Worthy of its name i 


educational m 
effectively enrich it, 


1 Primary Education 


At 
dis 


present. For, educat 


ion in free 
clothes’ and SO, 


3 5 as 
its dominant concepts must be accepted 
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ature than actual practices most 


representing more of its real ni 
limbo of oblivion. Further, we 


of which will soon go to the 
ling concepts mainly on 


shall base our discussion of the Tu 
two official documents which seem to throw the most useful 


light on them. 

For space consideration 
old handy device of stating our 
theses. à 

(1) The aim of Indian primery education is in close accord 

y Dewey. Indeed, 


with the aim of education formulated b; 
Dewey could accept itin toto. The aim as formulated by a 


recent official document is: 
(a) to secure “the development of the child’s total 
personality" 
(b) to be *a vita 


social order^ 
(c) to be 'a continuous programme of training in res- 


ponsibility and in the democratic way of living.” 
(d) to create ‘eventually a social order free from ex- 


ploitation and violence." 
(2) The nature of Indian primary educa 
envisaged) is akin to Dewey's idea of the na 
Thus the same authoritative document to which we have re- 


ferred above tells us that “Basic education... is essentially 
an education for life. and. what is more, an education through 
life.” 

(3) Basic education has as its fundamental basis “productive 
Creative socially useful wor 26 This idea of organising schcol 
Work round socially useful activities OWeS its present full- 


blooded existence mainly to Dewey. 
(4) Basic schools ate not envisaged as 


s, again we are resorting to our 
position in the form of short 


1 factor in the creation of a dynamic 


tion (as at present 
ture of education. 


‘knowledge shops’. 


i eS ee 


f Basic Education—P- 3; (Publication No. 211; 


1 The Concept O : 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1956) — E 
2 lbid—p. 1. 3 Ibid—p. 1- 4 Ibid—P. ^ 
6 Ibid—P. 2; 


5 Ibid—p. 2. 
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activi racti- 
Here knowledge is prescribed to *be related fo activity, es 
Cal experience and observation.” This emphasis upon p 


Certainly, Dewey would not 


e 
ntellectual content of ES 
the form of compartmentali 


links with one another. In 
icular Content should be 


and 
ain avenue to knowledge 


‘ ; rk 
"properly organised productive ui 
ore richly both to the acquisition 
Ment of Personality »10 


‘potent 
the so long ed 
le from the influence of the 
Priest of pr i 


culture," 


is viewed “to Contribute m 


agmatism in the tewentieth century. T 
C) We are told authoritatively that the Basic scher 
envisages 4 close integra 


: JE and 
ng the school itself as a living a 


i community? and ife 
(i) ‘by Encoura: Mg students to Participate in the M 
around the School." 
N' ESEIL- E 
7 Ibid—p, 5. 


c 9 Ibid—p. 67 
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A Zu this basic idea is directly borrowed from Dewey is 
pee seen from this quotation from Dewey’s most famous work: 
The moral and the social quality of conduct are, in the last 
analysis, identical with each other......--- 

And the great danger which threatens schoolwork is the 
absence of conditions which make possible a permeating social 

For this spirit can be actively present only when certain 
Conditions, are met. 

(a) In the first place the sc 
munity life in all which that implies.......-- 

(b) The learning in school should be continuous with 
that out of school." 

By the way. we have desisted from giving similar ‘parallel’ 
quotations from Dewey with regard to other ideas propounded 
by the sponsors of Basic Education. only because such a step 
Seemed altogether unnecessary having regard to our previous 
detailed exposition of Dewey's related concepts. 

(8) The idea of 'student self-government enunciated by 
the protagonists of Basic Education also Owes much to Dewey. 
This idea derives, if not its origination, at least a great deal 
of its present vigour and vitality from Dewey's theory of 


al H 
democratic’ education. 


(B) Better Operation of Dewey's Influence —W ays 
hat Basic Education treads the 


We have shown above t E 
Dewey path quite a long distance. But it has also made signi- 
ficant departures (as revea oritative document 
under reference) from it whicl 

(1) It has not made any 
differences in abilities. capaci 

It has prepared the same Procustean bed 
not of all pupils, at least of groups of pupils ch 


‘Crafts. 
(2) It has prescribed 3 


hool must itself be a com- 


led by the auth 
h are as follows: i 
explicit provision for individual 


ties and propensities. 
for the use, if 


osing the Same 


limited number of crafts for the 


CE —— — 
12 Dewey, John--Democrac 


y and Education—Pr. 415-16. 
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i craft 
whole system (at least in its rural phase) and a single 
for a particular student. 


3 i ion of 

(3) a. It has not properly enunciated its conception 
curriculum. M. 
b. By curricular content it has meant to imply 
knowledge embodied in the different studies. |. 
c. It has prescribed ‘three main centres of correla a 

for being related to the curricular content. T 


q and 
are: “Craft work, the natural environment 
the social environment." 


(4) a. It has provided for the sale 
duced by the students. 


b. It even contemplates fixing of “minimum er 
of production" for senior basic schools, though '! 
the light of carefully assessed experiences. my 

(5) It has viewed books "as a source of additional syste 
matised knowledge"; though also as a source of ‘pleasure’. 


een 
(6) The creative role of the teacher has not for once b 
mentioned. 


The whole scheme 
sorry to record that eac! 
introduced in Basic Educ 


of craft products pro- 


215 


is dictated from above. We od 
h and everyone of the innovations 
ation has detracted from the oe 
nd can assert that a return to th 

* only way to effectual redress. Vd 
Views below (even at the risk of being 
nderstood) : 

n for inr differences should 5s 
TY Aspect of school work, be it cur 
ods, moral training or any other TEE 
ld be modernised and their scientific a™ 

entialities should be brought to the suf 
first. and then only they should be 
Or students. 


ee 
13 The Concept of Basic Education—p, 5 
14 Ibid—p. s. 15 Ibid—p. 4, 


(1) Due provisio; 
made in eye 
culum, meth. 

Q) Crafts shou 
cultura] pot: 
face in full 
prescribed f. 


16 Ibid—p. 6- 
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Further, there should be provision for a variety of crafts. 
and occupations in every school and not for a few only. 
Again, a students choice should not be limited to one 
craft or occupation only. Every student must be allowed to. 
take up a variety of crafts and occupations (of course, during. 
the whole period of development) for broad many-sided! 
development. Of course. the work should always be efficient 
and skilful and worthy attitudes and ideals must always be 
Sought to be developed. There can be no occasion for quarrebh 


On that point. 

The proponents of 
gotten the great fact that pr 
the beginning to the end “general education, 
Which ensures the all-round development of pupils. 

(3) a) The fundamental nature of curriculum should be- 
clarified. Its relationship to the school-subjects should also 
be clearly stated. For otherwise the old tradition with its 
emphasis on’ subjects will dominate the scene and tender 
abortive all efforts at basic educational reconstruction. 

b.) By identifying ‘curricular content’ with the knowledge: 
embodied in the different subjects, its exponents have shown 
that they have not as Yet cut themselves off fully from the 
traditional moorings. Indeed, tradition (longstanding) dies 


hard. 
The remedy is to look upon 
the ‘intellectual content’ of the curriculum an 


Content. 

c) It is wrong to say that there can be three or more cen- 
tres round which the content (intellectual) of the curriculum” 
Should be correlated. Fundamentally there is only one centre 
of dosdlation and thati$ the cHid- If this dynamic centre 
is carefully kept in mind. teachers will never be at a loss 
in their attempts at correlating the intellectual content or any 
Other thing for that matter in the school. Here let us remind 
Ourselves of the famous Deweyan propositio. 

(1) Education is of. by and for experience. 


Basic Education have evidently for- 


imary education should be fronr 
» ie. education 


the subjects as forming only 
d not as its whole- 


ns: 
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principles of “Activity Method'" and ‘Project Method’” are 
asked to be assimilated in school practice. 

(c) Methods are also directed tc be adapted to individual 
needs and paces of progress. 

(d) Group activities and projects are recommended for 
the development of ‘qualities necessary for group-life and co- 
Operative work." 

All these recommendations of the Commission in the matter 
of methods of teaching are in complete accord with the letter 
and spirit of Dewey’s formulations. Dewey himself would 
have demanded nothing more in this regard. 

4. On the question of character education the commission’s 
basic concepts are: (a) “The supreme end of the educative 
process should be the training of character and personality of 
students.”** (b) The students should be trained for ‘superior 
reconstruction’ of the social environment and its ‘pattern of 
life (c) Character education is a matter in which the school. 
the home and the community should work in close collabora- 
tion. (d) Education of character is a job to which ‘every teacher 
and every item of school programme’ has to make countributions. 
(e) Reading of great books and proper présentation of the 
Curriculum can play a significant role in this context. 

Here also basic agreement with Dewey's view 
The slight deviation indicated by 
“great books’ (a main item in 


s is obvious. 
specific reference to the 


the programme of a group of 
Dewey’s opponents in America ) is negligible, for the new item 


will operate within a Scheme which is thoroughly Deweyan. 
We do not think it necessary to point to the influence: of 
Dewey on Indian Secondary Education by making further 


references to the Tecommendations of the Commission, for we 
have already Covered the main phases. 
Consideration of the ways 


be made to Operate in a m 


So, we pass on to a 
in which Dewey's influence can 
ore salubrious way. 


————— 


24 Report of the Secondary Education Commission—p. 119 
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(B) Better Operation of Dewey's Influence—Ways 

We have seen above that the Secondary Education Com- 
mission has closely followed the ideas of Dewey in almost all 
the major aspects of education. So what is now chiefly needed 
is a whole-hearted attempt to implement the recommendations. 
But there nave been two major devitations which should be 
rectified to make the recommended measures as far as possi- 
ble immaculate. Let us turn to consider them. 

The first deviation pertains to the field of curriculum. 
Though the Commission's ideas concerning the basic nature 
of curriculum are wholly Deweyan, yet in trying to elaborate 
them and translate them into a programme of action, it has 
strayed from the Deweyan highway. In various places it has 
identified curriculum with the ‘studies. ?* Also in the tradi- 
tional manner it has laid down different ‘subjects’ for the 
different stages. The Deweyan line in this regard can be 
well realised from the following quotation from the work of 
the most celebrated disciple of Dewey—W. H. Kilpatrick. 
“This core teacher will teach along the same lines as were 
followed in the elementary school: the activity programme ; 
no subjects as such, though rich content of study about liv- 
ing problems ; no curriculum fixed in advance, though constant 
painstaking planning and evaluation with reference to the 


needs of the group." ^" 

The second deviation refers to the role of the teacher, 
particularly in the matter of the formulation of the curriculum. 
As in the primary sphere here also things are dictated from 
above and teachers are expected to be merely humble exe- 
cutants. This is definitely un-Deweyan and a retrograde mea- 
Sure, From the quotation of Kilpatrick it will be apparent 
that the teacher should have 4 significant part to play even 
in the matter of the formulation of the curriculum. And 


ER Ll e 6— 
25 Report of the Secondary Education Commission—P. 24 
26 Kilpatrick, W- H.—Philosophy of Education—p- 326 
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we have seen Dewey’s own o 


pinion in the matter while deal- 
ing with the topic of school 


administration. In general, too. 
ere of the methods of teaching ) 
Of course, the Commission 
ce) that “the most important 
ational reconstruction is the 


he fact that in the operative 
parts of the recommendations the teacher has mainly been 


assigned the role Of ‘toeing the line’ in many major matters, 
€.g., curriculum, text-books, examination, etc. 


- but we cannot ignore t 


noticeable way affect ither theory or Practice in the sphere 
of University educatior 


The movement 
pread via Harvard is main- 
In modern education it is 


which has s 


ly an off-spring of Dewey's ideas. 


genera] educa: 
ce be said to have 
Dewey. Of Course. 


Conception of genera 
that which has com 


tion movement 


às its god-father John 
it should be added that the Deweyan 


l education js Somewhat different from 


an theory of 
learning by living i think that 
the strict Deweyan eral education should 
alone be adopted a Harvard form. For, 
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otherwise it will lead to a further regimentation of pupils and 
add a further load of dry intellectual matter on their already 
overburdened shoulders. With these few (and possibly jerky ) 
remarks we close our discussion of Dewey's influence on Indian 
education. which, we are deeply convinced, has been all for the 
good and will have bettered its efficacy under more propitious 


circumstances as indicated by us. 


APPENDIX 


DEWEY ON HIS GREAT PREDECESSORS IN 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Dewey, the old disciple of Hegel. was naturally nistory- 
conscious and quite expectedly devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to an analysis of. the positive 
the contributions of his eminent pre 
of educational theory. 


and negative features of 
decessors in the domain 
It need hardly be said that his com- 
ments in this regard (as in other matters) are highly illumi- 
nating and will be of great help in viewing the theoretical 
contributions of his great predecessors in proper perspective. 
Moreover, an acquaintance with his views in this regard will 
indicate to us those features in the thinking of his prede- 


cessors which exerted influence upon him in the formulation 


of his own educational theory. In what follows we present 


a resume of Dewey's views on the contributions of some of 


his most eminent predecessors—ancient and modern—in the 
domain of educational theory. 


Educationai Philosophy of Plato. 


According to Dewey, the positive features in Plato’s philo- 
Sophy of education are as follows: 


(1) That social Stability and individual happiness are at 


same time most effectively secured when each person 
engages in those pursuits for Which he has a suitable natural 
equipment. 


the 


(2) That the chief function of education is to lay bare 
“this equipment to its possessor and train kim for effective 
use". ! 


(3) That social arrangements have 
(4) That these Social arrangemen 
upon education for their maintenance 


primary educative value. 
ts in their turn depend 


1 John Dewey—Democracy and Education—p, 105 
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spects of Plato's educa- 
y emphasised its unde- 
of Plato’s educational 
as follows: 

] nature of the human 
individuals automati- 


: While pointing out the negative a 
tional philosophy Dewey has naturall 
mocratic features. The weaknesses 
philosophy. according to Dewey. are 

(1) Plato did not know the rea 


individual, his ‘uniqueness’. “For him 
cally fell into classes and into a very small number of classes: 
at that." * 

eciate the rich multiplicity of 


(2) Having failed to app" 
activities in which societies engage. Plato posited only 


social classes with three social functions to discharge. 
(3) As a result of t wo defects Plato’s 


he preceeding t 
philosophy made for the smot individuality and 


hering of 
democratic development. 


(4) Plato’s conception O 
that change or alteration was evidence of lawless flux”. ° 
(5) Plato lay down that the ideal state and proper edu- 


cation are impossible without true knowledge and at the same 
time held that true knowledge is impossible without the ideal 
state and real education. It is all arguing in a circle. Plato 
came out of the circle only by resorting to a theoretical tour 
de force. He made the interesting suggestion that by a happy 
accident philosophical wisdom and rulership might at one 
time coincide and bring about the ideal state. Apparently. 


he “could not trust to gradual impr ducation to 


bring about a better society which $ e edu- 
definitely". * 


cation, and. so on in 
The Educational Philosop 


As in the case of Plato Aristotle’s t 
Josely linked with his pO 


three 


f society was static— he thought 


ovements in e 
hould then improv" 


hy of Aristotle 


heory of education is. 
litical theory 


according to Dewey. € : i 
and psychology. Dewey's exposition of Aristotle’s theory of 
education is as follows: 

104 


and Education—P- 
and Education—P. 5 
Education—Pp. 


y—Democracy 
—pemocracy 
Democracy 


2 John Dewe 
3 John Dewey 
4 John Dewey ^ 


and 
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Just as there are 


"two modes of occupation in society, 
with their distinction 


of free and servile activities" ^ so there 
‘are two corresponding forms of education *the base or mecha- 
nical and the liberal or intellectual". 
"education trains people to do things and to manipulate tools 
with the object of making them able to produce physical 
commodities and render personal service. Such training gi 
fundamentally a simple matter of building up routine habits 
and instrumental skill and the chief means of achieving it 
are drill and diligence. Liberal educa 
'gives ‘raining in the use cf intelligence for its true function— 
"to know". And that knowledge is deemed to engage in- 
telligence adequately which has the least connection with 


practical affairs. So an insuperable line of demarcation is 
"drawn between liberal ed 


ucation and mechanical education 
and the life of the mind and the life of the body. 


The base or mechanical 


tion, on the contrary. 


Aristotle's Strong points are as follows : 


(1) Aristotle Was “permanently right" when he stated that 
"any occupation or art or study deserves to. be called mecha- 
nical if it renders the body or soul or intelligence of free per- 
sons unfit for the exercise and practice of excellence"! 


Q) Aristotle "permanently right" when he 
Opined that ployments as well as those 
the body are mechanical. since 
t leisure and dignity" ? 

n he subordinated “mere skill 


mulation of products to under- 
Y of appreciation and the true play of 
ideas” * 


was again 


The chief weakness of Ari 
lay in assuming unconditional 
Conflict between skill in prod 


stotle's philosophy of education 
ly that there is an inherent 
ucing goods and rendering ser- 


1 John Dewey Democracy and Edu 
2 Ibid p. 299 i 


cation—p, 299 
3 Ibid—p. 299 
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vice on the ore hand, and free thought on the other, and 
between genuine knowledge and skill in practical affairs. But 
even while criticising Aristotle Dewey has admitted Aristotle’s 
profound influence upon all subsequent educational thought 
and practice. He has said that the conception of liberal educa- 
tion which has guided educational theory and practice since the 
days of the Athenian Greeks has been most adequately stated 


only by Aristotle. 


Locke's Philosophy of Education 

In Dewey's opinion Locke is the great protagonist of the 
theory of education known as 'Formal Discipline. This 
theory exerted considerable influence upon the history of 
educational theory and practice in Europe since the days of 
Plato and particularly since ine days of John Locke. Its 
basic idea (which Dewey commends) is that "one outcome 
of education should be the creation of specific powers of 
But it takes a 'short cut, and lays down 
f the mind as the end of in- 
d facuities in question are as 
retaining, recalling, asso- 
imagining. thinking etc." 
which is called ‘discipline’ 
uitable materials. The 


accomplishment”. 
the training of some powers O 
struction. To it the powers an 
follows: “faculties of perceiving. 
ciating, attending, willing, feeling. 
And the training of these powers 


is to be effected by exercise upon $ í 
powers trained are said tO be ‘disciplined’ and are believed 


to be always accessible and universally applicable. Dewey 
was uncompromisingly hostile to this conception of education 
and has severely criticised it wherever opportunity has offered 
itself, Dewey’s criticisms of this theory are stated in summary 


form as follows: 
(I) The assumed powers and fa 


Unreal figments of the mind. 

(2) Exercise does not effect training. 
. (3) The prescribed ning’ 
Impossible. 

(4) The theory is 
by an unnatural process. 


culties of the mind are 


; ‘ 
‘specific tra! renders ‘transfer 


dualistic, separating mind from matter 
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(5) The assumed mental powers do not dd 
capital with which to begin work, rather they are deena 
of active and vital interaction of native tendencies wit 

er. =n 1 
gp ne definitive opinion is that training of the origina? 
impulses takes place through the twin processes of selection 
and co-ordination and not through simple ‘exercise’, a process- 


è 
which can strengthen the muscles of the body, but not th 
native tendencies. 


Rousseau's Philosophy of Education 


To Rousseau education is a process of growth according 
nature and he pitted the natural against the social. Like 
other -educational naturalists Rousseau, getting fed up with 
the ruling conventionality and artificiality, 
for guidance. She is to indicate the true 
ment and the educators are to follow her. 


tically Rousseau laid down three important 
positions : 


to 


looked to nature 
laws of develop- 
Most characteris- 
educational pro- 
(1) The three factors of education are 
cal equipment and functional activities, 
society on these activities and their direct 
the physical environment, 


(2) Proper educational 


growth calls for the balanced 
Operation of all the three factors, 


the native physi- 
the influence of 
interaction. with 


(3) The functional activities, being primordial, are to be 
given priority in planning education, 

According to Dewey, the great value of Rousseau’s con- 
Ception of education accordi 


three indispensa 
More particularly, Rouss 
Point out worthy Specific aims and indicate the correctives 
for various educational 

lated by him are: 
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(1) Ensuring the health and physical vigour of the child- 
en. 

(2) Ensuring physical mobility as an aid to mental deve- 
lopment. 

(3) Respect for the individual differences prevailing among 
children. 
A (4) Need for watching the origin, increase and decline of 
interests. 

Dewey mentions a few facts as forming the b 
of Rousseau’s doctrine of ‘Natural Education’. These are: 

(1) Rousseau equated God with Nature. j 

(2) Rousseau held that all natural tendencies are in- 


ack-ground 


herently good. 

(3) Rousseau posited speci 
tract mental powers and faculties. 

(4) Following nature was a political dogma to Rousseau 
"who expressed through it his rebellion against prevailing 
social conditions. 

According to Dewey. the wea 
point are as follows : 

(1) The prescription of following nature easily degenerates 
into that of doing nothing. It emphasises the physical side of 
development and makes the physical alone the ‘normal’. 
Thus he plays down the role of intelligence in human deve- 


lopment. 
(2) Rousseau wrongly regards the three factors of edu- 


cation—man, nature and physical environment—as so many 
discrete and independent entities. He holds, too, that the 
Native organs and functions can develop spontaneously—-a 


‘Standpoint which is profoundly wrons. 
The opposition between education according to nature and 


‘education by man’ is unwarranted and positively baneful in: 


tts implications. 


fic impulses in place of abs- 


knesses of Rousseau's stand- 


losophy of Education 
areer as an educationist Dewey 


d considerable attention. to 


Herbart's Phi 


] At the beginning of his ^ 
Was a near-Herbartian and pai 
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Herbart’s views becaust these dominated American education 
in those days. Herbart's life-long influence upon Dewey is qu 
cernible in the latter's constant insistence upon the moral ang 
of education, the importance of the doctrine of interest in 
education and the necessity of atterding carefully to subject- 
matter and method in education. Herbart’s educational theory 
is thus expounded by Dewey: 


Herbart's educational Views are based upon his psychology 
Which in bare outline is as follows: 


Herbart rejected the Lockian theory of innate mental facul- 
ties. He held that the human soul has got original power 
of reaction. External realities impinge upon it and it im- 
Pinges upon them. Thus the various qualities are produced 

are called presentations, They tend to 
n among them-—of whom some are sub- 
Ot—forms diverse arrangements and asso- 


Ciations, The arrangements thus effected are the so-called 


faculties. The Sentiments also originate in the same way. 
The mind in this view is a centre of mechanical activities 
and aside 


from its original gi 


eneral capacity for reaction to 
external realities it 


is entirely a matter of contents, "being 
virtually identical with its furniture" the diverse arrange- 


ments and associations shaped by the multitude of presenta- 
tions. 

‘The educational deductions of this psychological theory 
are as follows: 

(I) Older Presentations play the most dominating role in 
the mental economy. The 


has done a great service 
blem of subject-matter. 
also transformed educational 


stressing the pro 
(2) He has 


io education by 


method from 
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being a matter of routine, caprice, chance and tradition into 
one of conscious choice and formulation. 

Traditionalism and mysticism both received a death-blow 
at his hands. The deficiencies of Herbarts educational theory 
are thought by Dewey to be as follows: 

(1) In a most high-handed way Herbart ignored the exis- 
tence of original and active tendencies and functions through 
the guidance of which real growth and education are effected. 

(2) Also very perversely Herbart identified the mind 
with its contents. 

(3) Herbart over-estimated the role of the teacher and 
under-estimated the role of the pupil 

(4) Herbart put undue stress upon the intellectual stimuli 
at the expense of the social ones. 

(5) Herbart did not attach proper importance to the un-- 
conscious habits and attitudes and unduly inflated the role 
conscious method in education. 

(6) His attention was too much rivetted upon the past. 
the present and the future being neglected unnecessarily. 

(7) He extolled the part played by the external factors: 
at the cost of that played by the internal factors. 


Froebel's Philosophy of Education 


Dewey terms Froebel's conception of education as "the- 
theory of education as unfolding". The view of education 
as unfolding in its general form implies the gradual develop- 
ment of the dormant powers towards some well-defined 
end. The end is the perfect man or the perfect society, 
here or hereafter. The ideal is regarded as the real and 
the human life-process is viewed as the means whereby the real 
is transformed into the ideal. Dewey says that this view prevails 
Widely among idealistic philospohers, and that it is a variation 
Of the view of education as preparation. The difference between 
this view and the theory of preparation is simply that while the 
former puts stress upon the actuality of life, the latter emphasises 
the spirituality of life. 
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Dewey rejects this view of life because of two reasons. Huh 
itis at least in part a static view and secondly, it depends upo 
some intermediary between the real and the ideal goal. px 
says that in the history of philosophy two attempts (one by Hege 
and another by Froebel) have been made to furnish a *working 
representative’ of the far-off absolute goal. Both Hegel and 
Froebel held that there is a whole—an absolute which is latent 
in human life. So ‘the perfect or complete ideal' is not simply 
an ideal, it is latent and operative here and now and the process 
of unfoldment is nothing but the progressive uncovering of what 
lies hidden and embedded. Concerning the method of unfold- 
ment, however, Hegel and Froebel differed. According to 
Hegel, the process of unfoldment takes place through *a series 
of historical institutions which embody the different factors in 
the Absolute”. But to Froebel the Motivating force is “ 
‘presentation of symbols, largely mathematical” 
the fundamental qualities of the Absolute. Throu: 
tion of the symbols the Absolute lying dor 
child is to be kindled into activity. 

The good points in Forehel’ 
‘stated by Dewey to be as follow 

(1) Froebel 
children’, 


the 
in keeping with 
£h the presenta- 
mant within the 


S educational philosophy are 
s: 


Tecognised duly the ‘native capacities of 


(2) He paid ‘loving attention’ 
‘fluenced others to study them. 

(3) He did most to 
key concept of education. 

Dewey has levelled the 
Philosophy of education: 


(1) Froebel looked upon development as ‘the unfolding 
of a ready-made Principle, His failure Was in overlooking 


the fact that growth is owing and is a process without 
a pre-fixed goal, 


to these capacities and in- 


popularise the idea of growth—that 


following criticisms at Froebel’s 


just eri 


(2) As his emphasis was upon the product, rather than 
upon the process Froebel’s theory made for the ‘arrest of 
growth’, 
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(3) His transcendental goal furnishes us with no criterion 
by which to guide the present powers of the children. And 
his use of symbols is unwarranted and pernicious, for concrete 
facts of experience can only be arbitrarily selected to represent 
the unknown ideal. Schemes of symbolism like Froebel’s are. 
according to Dewey, the offsprings of ‘romantic fancy’. The 
Froebelian technique intended to bring home to the children 
the inner significance of symbols is also the product of an 
arbitrary action on the part of the adults. Dewey seems up 
his criticisms of Froebels philosophy of education thus: “the 
result was that Froebel’s love of abstract symbolism often 
got the better of his sympathetic insight and there was substi- 
tuted for development as arbitrary and externally imposed a 
scheme of dictation as the history of instruction has ever seen”. 


Pestalozzi’s Philosophy of Education 


Dewey says that Rousseau’s greatness lies ‘in his theories, 
in his general contribution to education rather than in his 
account of the impractical methods he used to create that ex- 
emplary prig—Emile’. But according to Dewey, Pestalozzi’s 
greatness lies both in the realms of theory and practice, for not 
only did Pestalozzi apprehend some profound truths concerning 
education, he also substantially fashioned the working methods 
of elementary education. 

Rousseau enunciated the principle of education as growth, 
but it was Pestalozzi’s prime glory to have realised a truth 
Which Rousseau failed to perceive because of this profound 
‘devotion to others’. He appreciated the great truth 
that ‘natural development’ for men is development through 
Society. To him things are of value in education because of 
their social use and not for any other thing. According to 
Pestalozzi, family life was the nub of education and furnished 
the Pattern on which to build educational institutions. Pestalo- 
zzi thought that as the power of controlling distant things is 
engendered by the power developed in managing things near 


at hand, so small ‘social circles’ like those of the family are 
12 
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highly necessary to the 
Dewey says that by envis: 
which takes place only t 
went beyond Roussau, 

Rousseau upon a sound 


Proper development of children. 
aging the process of growth as one 
horough Society Pestalozzi not only 
but actually ‘put what is true in 
basis". 
The weak side of Pestalozzi 
Dewey, in his more official schoo 
here also an attempt 
development, yet the 
the realisation of the 


is illustrated, according to 
I—'teaching career’, Though 
was made by him to carry out natural 


OZzi banked upon bare con- 
` tact with the objects themselves, 
that a great ch 


fixed laws of 


development but such an 
med 


endeavour was doo: 


to failure. As the Pestalozzion 
scheme involved the Presentation of externa! things to the 
Senses, methods Were formulated which could be transmitted 


"mechanically 


i 
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Sophical profundity that he accomplished the task he had 
undertaken. A careful study of the ‘strong points’ of the 
different educational philosophers as revealed by Dewey will 
uncover to every intelligent reader the nature and extent 
of his debt to his predecessors. It will also be appearent to 
every careful reader of his review that while absorbing lessons 
from others Dewey was not a passive recipient, nor were his 
borrowings from different sources kept unrelated to one 
another and to the products of his own thinking. Indeed. 
it was his highly organic and energetic mind which made 
possible such a deft and wise scrutiny of the contributions of 
his predecessors and the raising of an independent thought— 
structure which was almost as stupendous as any human 
construction and as organically patterned as any work of art. 
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